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FOREWORD. 

A  WORD  as  to  the  origin  of  these  papers  will  perhaps  be 
the  best  preface.  In  19 12,  at  the  University  of  Nanking,  in 
China,  the  author  was  asked  to  give  a  series  of  addresses  on 
the  attitude  of  modern  scholarship  toward  Christianity. 
The  material,  hurriedly  compiled  at  that  time,  suggested  the 
idea  of  a  more  thorough  statement.  Two  years  later  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  asked  for  a  series  of 
six  addresses  on  "Fundamentals"  at  their  Southern  Confer- 
ence at  Blue  Ridge.  The  hunger  with  which  the  nearly  six 
hundred  delegates  heard  these  statements,  together  with 
scores  of  personal  interviews  with  those  eagerly  seeking  fur- 
ther light,  led  one  to  believe  that  there  was  great  need  for 
a  simple  statement  of  these  basic  ideas  of  Christianity.  This 
response  at  the  women's  conference  brought  a  request  from 
the  leaders  of  the  men's  conference  that  these  addresses  be 
given  in  part  for  that  gathering  in  191 5.  Since  then  many 
colleges  have  asked  for  certain  presentations  along  this  view 
of  thought.  The  chapters  here  given  are  not  addresses,  but 
written  statements  growing  out  of  these  addresses. 

The  late  Dr.  Gross  Alexander,  who  was  at  Blue  Ridge  one 
summer  and  knew  something  of  these  statements,  urged  that 
they  be  put  into  manuscript  form  and  that  he  be  allowed  to 
publish  them  in  the  Methodist  Review  and  finally  bring  them 
together  in  book  form.  One  paper  was  so  published  and 
is  here  reprinted  by  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers.  Unfor- 
tunately, Dr.  Alexander's  untimely  death  brought  this  ar- 
rangement to  a  close ;  but  in  response  to  requests  from  min- 
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isters,  professors,  and  college  men  and  women,  these  papers 
are  being  offered  again  for  whatever  value  they  may  have. 
If  they  have  any  merit,  it  will  consist  not  in  originality,  but 
in  the  effort  to  state  difficult  problems  in  the  language  of 
everyday  life;  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  thus  be  of  use 
to  some  who  are  troubled  and  are  seeking  light. 

W.  D.  Weatherford. 

Nashville,  Tennessee,  May,  1916. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  PERSONAL  GOD  AND  HIS  MEANING  FOR  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A  PERSONAL  GOD  AND  HIS  MEANING  FOR  LIFE. 

Dr.  Shailer  Mathews,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in 
a  recent  article  in  the  North  American  Student  (January, 
1914),  speaking  of  the  present  religious  needs  of  college 
students,  says :  'The  fundamental  need  of  the  college  man  is 
the  well-grounded  conviction  as  to  the  reality,  personality, 
and  actual  saving  power  of  Almighty  God."  He  further 
says :  'The  God  our  colleges  need  is  not  the  God  of  the 
philosopher,  but  the  God  of  Jesus."  My  own  conviction  is 
that  we  need  both.  We  need  to  have  our  faith  rationalized 
by  seeing  its  intellectual  content;  and  we  need  to  have  it 
spiritualized  by  seeing,  as  Jesus  saw,  its  dynamic  power  for 
life. 

Jesus's  conception  of  God  is  well  summarized  in  that 
wonderful  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  when 
he  tells  her  that  the  Father  God  is  a  spirit,  and  as  such  he 
seeks  men  who  will  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  In 
this  compact  statement  he  sets  forth  these  facts:  God  is  a 
Spirit,  he  is  personal,  he  is  a  Father,  and  he  desires  to  re- 
late himself  to  men  in  love  and  service. 

The  first  questions  which  we  are  to  ask  are :  Can  we  ac- 
cept this  conception  of  God  as  true  in  view  of  modern 
scholarship?  Can  we  believe  that  God  Is  a  real  person 
dwelling  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  not  some  vague  essence 
yonder  in  stellar  space?  Can  we  actually  think  of  God  as 
a  Father  who  loves  and  cares  for  his  children?    And  is  it 
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possible  for  us  human  beings  to  have  fellowship  with  him? 
These  are  questions  the  most  far-reaching  which  one  can 
ask,  and  we  must  try  to  answer  them  if  we  expect  our  reli- 
gious life  to  be  vital. 

By  way  of  preliminary,  one  ought  frankly  to  admit  that 
the  existence  of  God  cannot  be  demonstrated.  If  one  is 
looking  for  some  logical  argument  which  will  forever  make 
it  impossible  for  one  to  doubt  God's  existence,  then  I  fear 
such  a  one  is  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  best  that  the 
arguments  can  ever  hope  to  do  is  to  make  it  reasonable  to 
believe  that  God  does  exist.  No  more  is  needed.  There  is 
that  in  every  man  which  testifies  to  the  existence  of  God; 
and  if  in  the  realm  of  scholarship  we  can  find  a  confirming 
voice,  we  may  be  doubly  sure  that  the  witness  of  experience 
is  true,  and  hence  we  may  rest  in  peace. 

First,  let  us  ask  what  science  has  to  say  about  this  con- 
ception of  God.  Is  science  for  us  or  against  us?  The  fun- 
damental conception  on  which  science  proceeds  is  the  uni- 
formity and  universality  of  the  laws  of  nature.  That  is, 
science  proceeds  on  the  well-founded  assumption  that  what 
happens  to-day  will,  under  similar  conditions,  happen  to- 
morrow, next  year,  and  throughout  the  centuries.  The  laws 
of  nature  are  uniform.  They  do  not  vary  from  day  to  day. 
In  like  manner  science  assumes  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
universal.  What  happens  here  in  America  will,  under 
similar  circumstances,  happen  in  Japan,  in  China,  or  on 
the  moon,  for  that  matter,  if  all  the  conditions  are  the  same. 
That  is,  the  laws  in  accordance  with  which  the  forces  of 
nature  act  are  universal  in  their  scope.  Without  these  two 
assumptions  there  could  be  no  science.  If  the  force  of 
gravity  pulls  a  rock  toward  the  earth  to-day  and  sends  it 
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flying  in  the  opposite  direction  to-morrow,  if  it  makes 
hot  air  rise  in  America  and  fall  in  China,  then  there  is  nei- 
ther uniformity  nor  universality,  and  the  scientist  has  no 
certain  basis  on  which  to  proceed.  But  science  finds  itself 
justified  in  believing  in  these  two  facts.  Now,  law  is  not 
something  imposed  upon  things  from  without,  but  is  of  the 
very  essence  and  nature  of  things  from  within  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  they  act.  Hence  uniformity  and  uni- 
versality in  action  are  of  the  very  essence  and  nature  of  the 
universe. 

But  uniformity  and  universality  are  just  other  ways  of 
saying  unity.  All  the  forces  of  nature  will  not  work  uni- 
formly and  universally  if  they  are  not  interrelated.  If  I 
go  into  a  city  and  notice  in  a  hundred  different  offices  that 
the  clocks  jump  just  at  the  noon  hour,  if  I  find  that  all  of 
them  move  every  day  at  the  same  time,  I  will  be  led  to 
conclude  that  this  is  not  a  mere  accident,  but  that  they  are 
all  connected  somewhere  with  a  great  central  electric  clock. 
That  is,  uniformity  means  unity  somewhere.  Now,  uni- 
formity in  the  laws  of  the  universe  means  that  there  is  unity 
in  nature.  Science  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  therefore, 
that  at  the  heart  of  the  universe  there  is  a  unity  which  gath- 
ers up  into  itself  all  the  fragmentary  forces  of  nature  and 
makes  them  one.  There  is  oneness  in  all  the  multiformity 
of  the  universe.  This  one  science  many  call  force;  Chris- 
tians call  it  God.  While  science  does  not  give  us  God,  it 
gives  a  unity,  and  it  does  not  try  to  tell  us  the  character- 
istics of  that  unity.  It  does  not  say  that  it  is  not  God.  It 
does  not  lie  in  the  province  of  science  to  describe  this  unity. 
It  is  the  sole  business  of  science  to  tell  us  how  this  unity 
acts,  and  it  leaves  to  philosophy  and  religion  any  further 
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description  of  its  nature.  So  far,  then,  we  see  that  science 
looks  in  the  direction  of  a  God — a  one — though  it  does  not 
give  us  God. 

But  science  proceeds  on  another  fundamental  assumption. 
It  tells  us  that  the  world  is  in  a  state  of  flux.  It  is  moving, 
progressing,  becoming.  Nothing  is,  but  all  things  are  be- 
coming. That  is,  evolution  is  the  law  of  nature.  Now, 
evolution  means  that  all  nature  is  moving  toward  an  end, 
be  that  end  good  or  bad.  There  is  a  goal  in  view.  The 
unity  Working  at  the  heart  of  things  appears  in  orderly  form 
throughout  the  whole  world.  This  orderly  form  they  call 
the  law  of  evolution.  But  ends  and  orderliness  mean  pur- 
pose.   They  mean 

"The  one  far-off  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

But  we  are  reminded  that  purpose  inheres  only  in  intelli- 
gence. If  the  universe  reveals  purpose  at  its  heart,  it  must 
reveal  intelHgence.  And  what  an  order  of  intelligence  this 
is !  We  petty  human  beings  follow  the  footsteps  of  this  in- 
telligence as  it  moves  majestically  through  the  centuries. 
But  our  step  is  slow  and  faltering.  We  can  scarcely  follow 
this  complicated  scheme.  For  our  order  of  intelligence  to 
have  planned  it  or  put  it  Into  execution  would  have  been 
impossible.  To  try  to  think  through  such  processes  staggers 
us.  But  this  process  has  been  thought  through,  else  there 
can  be  no  end  or  purpose.  These  words  mean  nothing. 
They  are  so  many  empty  sounds  which  enable  us  to  deceive 
ourselves  if  they  do  not  mean  that  the  universe  has  been 
thought  through. 

Science  still  calls  this  force;  but  It  calls  It,  In  the  words 
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of  Hartley,  a  "very  mysterious  force."  So  it  is.  I  care  not 
what  it  is  called.  If  the  universe  has  purpose  at  its  heart, 
then  there  is  intelligence  in  the  essence  of  things.  As  John 
Burroughs,  the  naturalist,  has  so  well  said :  "It  would  seem 
as  if  all  nature  were  permeated  with  mind  or  mind  stuff.  As 
science  has  to  assume  the  existence  of  an  all-pervasive  ether 
to  account  for  many  physical  phenomena,  so  it  appears  to 
me  that  we  have  to  postulate  the  universal  mind  to  account 
for  what  we  find  around  us." 

From  purely  scientific  grounds  we  are  bound  to  conclude 
that  the  universe  is  "one"  and  that  "oneness"  is  shot  through 
with  intelligence.  And  there  is  here  no  contradiction  of  our 
thought  of  God.  Science  does  not  give  us  God,  but  it  moves 
in  the  direction  of  God. 

Next  we  turn  to  ask  what  philosophy  has  to  say  about 
the  conception  of  God.  Does  it  deny  to  us  such  a  concep- 
tion, or  does  it  look  in  the  direction  of  our  Christian 
thought  ?  Let  us  face  it  fairly.  The  aim  of  all  philosophy  has 
been  to  find  ultimate  reality  and  relate  it  to  systematic  unity. 
It  seeks  to  know  what  the  universe  is  and  how  it  embodies 
itself.  It  would  go  behind  all  passing  phases  and  find  the 
ultimate,  the  final,  the  real.  This  is  a  high  and  lofty  aim; 
and  in  pursuit  of  this  aim,  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  philos- 
ophy. It  is  not  partisan.  It  does  not  ally  itself  with  any 
theory  of  truth,  but  seeks  only  to  find  the  truth.  It  has 
made  many  blunders,  it  has  failed  ofttimes;  but  its  mo- 
tives have  always  been  pure.  It  has  had  an  eye  single  to 
find  the  truth.  Its  supreme  demand  has  been  open-minded- 
ness  and  persistent  effort.  Therefore  what  philosophy  says 
we  may  expect  to  find  as  near  the  truth  as  pure  intellect 
can  give. 
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The  history  of  philosophy  may  be  broadly  written  under 
three  main  theories :  Materialism,  subjective  idealism,  and 
objective  idealism.  The  last  is  often  called  concrete  spirit- 
ualism or  personalism. 

Materialism  is  an  attempt  to  show  that  all  the  universe, 
including  the  higher  states  of  consciousness,  such  as  love, 
aspiration,  and  communion,  may  be  accounted  for  by  mat- 
ter and  force  working  together  in  time  and  space  under  the 
form  of  motion.  This  was  Herbert  Spencer's  formula  of 
life,  and  most  ably  did  he  support  it.  But  philosophy  has 
passed  that  stage  now.  Neither  the  philosopher  nor  the  man 
of  the  street  believes  that  sheer  matter  and  force  juggled 
together  throughout  an  eternity  of  time  and  space  under 
the  form  of  motion  would  or  could  produce  one  of  the  soul's 
faintest  longings  or  "true  love's  least,  least  ecstasy."  "A 
kiss  or  caress,"  says  Dr.  Bowne,  "described  in  anatomical 
terms  of  points  of  contact  and  muscles  involved  would  not 
be  worth  having  in  any  case  and  would  be  unintelligible  to 
most  of  us."  Materialism,  or  naturalism,  as  a  philosophy 
of  life  is  dead  and  may  be  set  aside  as  inadequate. 

Pure  idealism,  or  subjective  idealism,  hardly  finds  a  bet- 
ter fate.  Berkeley,  the  great  English  philosopher,  gave  it 
its  most  attractive  form.  Briefly  stated,  it  holds  that  there 
is  no  objectivity.  There  are  phenomenal  objects,  but  they 
have  no  actual  reality.  They  are  simply  the  impressions 
made  on  our  spirits.  In  other  words,  thought  impressions 
are  the  only  real  things  in  the  world.  But  the  philos- 
ophers and  the  men  of  the  street  have  long  since  come  to 
understand  that  thought,  abstract  thought,  has  no  reality 
save  as  it  is  connected  with  a  thinking  mind.  As  Professor 
Bowne  well  says :  "All  actual  ideas  are  owned  or  belong  to 
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some  one  and  mean  nothing  as  floating  free/"  Thus  we  are 
at  once  carried  beyond  pure  abstract  idealism  into  a  realm 
of  self-conscious  life,  for  it  Is  only  in  the  realm  of  the  self- 
conscious  that  thoughts  and  ideas  have  any  significance. 

We  thus  arrive  at  a  system  of  philosophy  which  attempts 
to  account  for  the  universe  on  personalistic  groimds.  Dr. 
Bowne  calls  this  the  philosophy  of  personalism.  This  the- 
ory holds  that  ultimate  reality  is  self-conscious  spirit,  which 
embodies  itself  in  the  whole  concrete  universe,  subjective 
and  objective.  I  am  a  man.  My  spirit  is  invisible,  but  my 
spirit  manifests  itself  through  this  objective  body.  God  is 
spirit,  but  he  embodies  himself  in  this  objective  and  subjec- 
tive universe,  which  is  simply  his  manifestation.  If  we  put 
this  into  Bergsonian  terms  of  "creative  evolution,"  we  say 
that  this  whole  universe  is  the  growing,  developing  manifes- 
tation of  God.  In  it  immanent  purpose  is  unfolding  itself 
and  growing  ever  more  clear  and  distinct.  The  world  is  not 
static,  and  God  is  not  dead.  This  world  is  the  manifestation 
of  a  dynamic  or  efficient  God  and  is  evolving  into  ever- 
increasing  beauty  and  perfection. 

Science  says  that  the  whole  universe  is  just  the  embodi- 
ment or  manifestation  of  force.  So  it  is,  but  it  is  a  force 
which  appears  in  orderly  form  throughout  the  universe.  If 
there  were  no  orderly  form,  there  could  be  no  uniformity  of 
nature  and  hence  no  science.  This  force  works  toward  an 
end.  But  orderly  form  and  purpose  toward  an  end  are  at- 
tributes of  intelligent  spirit.  So  science  posits  an  intelligent 
spirit  at  the  heart  of  the  universe. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  philosophy  and  science  meet  in 

^Bowne,  "Personalism,"  page  253. 
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one  supreme,  a  spirit  embodying  itself  in  all  the  concrete 
universe;  for  spirit  is  not  something  abstract,  but  is  self- 
embodying  soul.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  spirit  that  does 
not  manifest  itself.  But  a  self-manifesting  spirit  is  a  per- 
son. So  philosophy  tells  us  that  the  ultimate  heart  or  es- 
sence of  the  universe  is  a  personal  spirit. 

Now,  this  is  not  yet  the  full  Christian  conception  of  God ; 
but  it  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  that  God,  and  it  certainly 
does  not  deny  him.  Neither  science  nor  philosophy,  proper- 
ly understood  and  interpreted,  has  anything  in  it  which  con- 
tradicts our  conception  of  God. 

The  study  of  the  needs  of  human  life  leads  us  one  step 
farther  in  our  search  for  God.  There  is  planted  deep  in  the 
soul  of  every  man  a  yearning  after  God.  There  is  some- 
thing inherent  within  the  soul  of  man  which  will  not  be  sat- 
isfied until  it  has  found  communion  with  that  higher  but 
kindred  power  to  which  it  is  drawn,  even  as  the  plant  gropes 
upward  toward  the  sun.  Just  as  the  plant  and  the  sun  have 
a  deep  inward  affinity,  so  there  is  an  abiding  affinity  in  the 
human  soul  for  something  outside  itself,  which  we  call  God. 

This  is  no  temporary  or  passing  feeling.  It  is  the  deep, 
abiding  essence  of  life,  of  all  life,  at  all  times  and  under  all 
conditions.  The  Psalmist  voiced  it  in  passionate  words: 
"As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks,  so  panteth  my 
soul  after  thee,  O  God."  Browning  puts  it  in  that  fine  pas- 
sage in  Pauline : 

Even  from  myself 
I  need  thee,  and  I  feel  thee,  and  I  love  thee. 
I  do  not  plead  my  rapture  in  thy  works 
For  love  of  thee,  nor  that  I  feel  as  one 
Who  cannot  die ;  but  there  is  that  in  me 
Which  turns  to  thee,  which  loves,  or  which  should  love. 
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Tennyson,  looking  about  him  at  the  turmoil  and  welter  of 
life  which  confuse  his  thinking  and  shake  his  faith,  must  be 
true  to  that  inner  call  of  life  which  cries : 

I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod, 
And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world's  altar-stairs 

That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God, 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope, 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all, 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 

This  Is  the  deepest,  most  ineradicable,  most  far-reaching 
conviction  of  the  human  soul.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  religion 
and  of  all  religions.  It  is  the  mainspring  of  all  aspiration 
and  the  goal  of  all  noble  endeavor.  To  take  this  out  of 
human  life  would  leave  the  soul  mangled  and  bleeding.  It 
is  of  the  very  breath  and  essence  of  being. 

We  are  in  all  realms  accustomed  to  believe  that  our  na- 
ture gives  us  truth.  My  intellect  may  make  errors,  but  I 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  capable  of  giving  me 
truth.  Otherwise  I  shut  myself  out  from  all  truth  and 
become  an  intellectual  vagabond  in  an  unknowable  and  un- 
known universe.  This  we  cannot  do,  and  no  sane  man  does. 
We  all  trust  our  intellectual  nature.  In  like  manner  I  trust 
my  deepest  emotions  to  give  me  truth.  I  may  sometimes 
love  that  which  is  unworthy,  and  I  may  fail  to  respond  to 
some  things  that  are  worthy;  but  it  never  occurs  to  me  to 
say  that  my  whole  emotional  being  is  false.  It  tells  me  that 
I  love  my  old  mother,  and  I  believe  there  is  reality  there.  I 
trust  my  nature.    I  must,  therefore,  be  consistent  and  trust 
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the  deepest  essence  of  my  being,  which  tells  me  that  there  is 
a  being  outside  me  and  above  me  with  which  my  soul  has 
true  affinity.  If  there  is  no  such  being,  then  my  nature,  all 
human  nature,  is  false.  It  arouses  hopes  which  can  never 
be  realized.  It  has  a  thirst  which  can  never  be  satisfied. 
The  world  is  a  false  world,  where  need  does  not  correspond 
to  reality,  where  human  nature  lives  a  lie,  where  truth  can- 
not be  found  because  my  nature  is  my  only  means  of  finding 
the  truth.  Hence  the  world  is  a  chaos  and  truth  a  fiction. 
This  we  can  never  accept.  So  we  must  accept  its  alterna- 
tive, that  there  is  reality  corresponding  to  this  yearning  of 
my  soul. 

Now,  this  soul-yearning  demands  that  this  God  be  a  fa- 
therly God.  All  my  aspiration  goes  out  toward  goodness  and 
loving  fellowship;  and  if  God  is  not  good  and  loving  and 
full  of  compassion,  then  man,  having  this  feeling  within  his 
own  soul,  is  higher  than  the  God  for  which  his  soul  yearns. 

"For  the  loving  worm  within  its  clod 
Were  diviner  than  a  loveless  God 
Amid  his  worlds,  I  would  dare  to  say." 

Furthermore,  if  God  is  not  good,  if  the  person  or  force 
at  the  heart  of  the  universe  is  not  good,  then  that  for  which 
humanity  yearns  Is  lacking,  and  the  world  is  incomplete,  a 
colossal  blunder.  Kant  saw  this  clearly  and  said  that  the 
world  must  be  good  at  heart,  else  the  oughtness,  the  sense 
of  duty  in  the  soul  of  man,  was  doomed  to  failure,  since  the 
universe  would  be  against  him. 

From  whatever  field  we  draw  our  argument,  it  therefore 
seems,  we  find  confirmation  of  the  conception  of  God  which 
Jesus  brought.     Science  looks  toward  a  "oneness"  at  the 
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heart  of  the  universe  which  knits  up  all  forces  into  unity. 
Philosophy  goes  one  step  farther  and  says  that  this  unity  is 
self-conscious  being.  The  human  soul  takes  us  farther  and 
says  that  conscious  being  must  be  good  and  full  of  love  and 
compassion.  Therefore  we  are  justified  in  believing  that 
Jesus  was  right  when  he  told  us  of  a  Heavenly  Father. 

Our  conception  of  God  must  grow  as  our  knowledge 
grows.  We  are  living  In  a  vaster  universe  than  that  of 
which  men  ever  before  dreamed;  and  unless  our  conception 
of  God  grows  with  the  growth  of  our  conception  of  the 
universe,  we  cannot  hope  to  continue  to  believe  in  God. 
Our  God  is  not  a  mechanical  God  who  must  come  down  day 
by  day  and  tinker  with  the  machinery  of  the  universe.  He 
Is  already  down  here.  He  Is  In  the  very  essence  and  heart 
of  all  life.  He  is  not  outside  his  universe,  but  is  immanent 
in  it.  All  life  is  but  his  expression,  and  he  really  holds  the 
reins  of  being  In  his  hand.  He  fills  all  the  universe.  The 
mountains  are  his  mountains.  Yonder  ocean  Is  his.  Behind 
the  curtains  of  the  universe  one  increasing  purpose  runs; 
and  that  purpose  is  so  vast,  so  beneficent,  so  kindly  that  I 
can  be  glad  in  it,  even  though  I  may  not  understand  Its  every 
move  and  even  though  at  times  its  Inflexible  laws  may  seem 
to  be  careless  of  my  hopes. 

This  is  the  kind  of  God  that  our  modern  thought  brings 
us;  not  a  dead  God,  but  a  living  Person  dwelling  In  the 
universe,  who  rules  all  lives  by  law,  but  also  rules  In  love, 
a  God  who  Is  in  all  life  ''from  Its  minute  beginning  up  at 
last  to  man,"  a  God  whose  holy  purpose  fills  the  world  and 
is  surely  evolving  a  fuller  and  a  richer  destiny.  He  Is  a 
Person  to  whom  my  soul  may  go  In  Its  hours  of  need  and 
sorrow. 
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What,  then,  does  this  modern  conception  of  God  mean  to 
us? 

I.  First  of  all,  it  means  that  God  is  approachable  and  I 
can  have  communion  with  him.  He  is  not  an  absentee  God. 
He  is  not  a  vague  essence.  He  is  not  a  misty  influence  far 
away  and  unattainable.  He  is  a  real  Person,  with  love  and 
tenderness  and  compassion.  I  can  associate  with  him.  Just 
as  I  can  associate  with  any  other  person,  by  putting  myself 
in  an  open-hearted  attitude  before  the  great  realities  of  his 
being.  As  I  find  how  he  feels  toward  sin  and  suffering,  love 
and  joy,  manhood  and  womanhood,  as  I  stand  open- 
minded  in  the  presence  of  these  great  conceptions  of  his  life, 
I  can  live  with  him  and  become  like  him. 

This  has  for  us  one  of  the  deepest  meanings  of  life.  It 
means  that  all  of  the  deepest  longings,  the  highest  aspira- 
tions, the  keenest  yearnings  of  our  souls  are  born  of  God. 
They  are  the  very  breath  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man.  This 
gives  meaning  to  that  great  word  of  Browning:  " 'Tis  not 
what  man  does  that  exalts  him,  but  what  man  would  do." 
Not  our  deeds,  but  this  deep  inbreathing  of  the  life  of  God, 
changes  life.  This  also  gives  meaning  to  those  other  words 
of  Browning: 

All  we  have  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of  good  shall  exist; 

Not  its  semblance,  but  itself;  no  beauty,  nor  good,  nor  power 
Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each  survives  for  the  melodist 

When  eternity  confirms  the  conception  of  an  hour. 
The  height  that  proves  too  high,  the  heroic  for  earth  too  hard, 

The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  lose  itself  in  the  sky, 
Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and  the  bard. 

In  the  light  of  this  conception  read  that  other  splendid 
phrase  in  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra" : 
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All  I  could  never  be, 
All  men  ignored  in  me, 
This  I  was  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel  the  pitcher  shaped. 

And  what  a  wonderful  meaning  this  is !  God  is  my  in- 
dwelling inspiration.  God  is  the  very  inmost  yearning  of 
my  soul.  That  passion  for  high  life  which  feels  blindly 
about  it  for  tangible  expression  is  the  very  Godhood  moving 
in  my  soul  and  molding  me  into  finer,  richer  form.  If  this 
be  true,  my  impassioned  longings  for  righteousness  are  not 
lost,  for  they  are  but  the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  my  in- 
most being.  The  eager  yearning  to  serve  humanity  is  not  in 
vain.    It  is  God's  preparation  for  a  life  of  service. 

Nay,  if  God  is  personal  and  I  may  come  into  communion, 
real,  genuine,  true  communion,  with  him,  then  life  has  new 
meaning.  Just  as  life  is  transformed  for  the  lover  who 
finds  his  kindred  soul,  so  God,  found  as  the  complement  and 
need  of  our  souls,  is  all  in  all  to  us,  and  we  can  truly  say: 
"Old  things  have  passed  away;  behold,  all  things  have  be- 
come new." 

2.  In  the  second  place,  it  means  that  life  is  real  and  ear- 
nest, no  play  affair,  no  make-believe.  If  God  is  personal  and 
I  can  grow  like  him,  then  all  life  takes  on  new  significance. 
The  business  of  life  has  been  lifted  out  of  the  petty  round 
of  times  and  seasons,  out  of  the  sheer  struggle  for  bare 
existence — nay,  more,  out  of  the  childish  play  with  gew- 
gaws and  the  chasing  of  rainbow  phantoms.  We  are  no 
longer  living  for  the  things  of  time;  we  are  living  for  the 
things  of  eternity.  Our  business  now  is  not  to  make  a  living, 
but  to  make  a  life  and  make  it  in  the  likeness  of  God.  We 
are  set  to  grow  into  his  image.  This  does  not  take  the  joy 
and  gladness  out  of  life.    It  lends  high  and  noble  flavor  to 
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each  joy.  It  sifts  the  joys  of  hfe,  letting  those  Httle  and 
worthless  ones  drop  away  and  reserving  for  us  only  those 
splendid  ones  which  make  for  real  character.  If  this  idea 
of  building  into  likeness  of  a  personal  God  once  seizes  us, 
then  we  are  at  once  lifted  out  of  the  thralldom  of  littleness. 
A  great  conception  has  seized  our  soul  and  knit  up  our  life 
into  a  great  strength.  Many  a  soul  is  wasting  itself  in  the 
mere  twaddle  of  everyday  affairs.  The  side  talk,  the  petty 
round  of  pleasures,  the  paltry  excitement  of  amusement,  the 
empty  selfishness  of  a  few  jeweled  toys — these  are  taking 
all  the  Hfe  and  leaving  souls  like  Dead  Sea  fruit  that  tempt 
the  eye,  but  turn  to  ashes  on  the  lips.  He  who  has  caught 
this  vision  of  the  meaning  of  a  personal  God  will  no  longer 
live  an  empty,  useless  life.  A  great  new  purpose,  a  purpose 
to  grow  Gk)dlike  and  help  others  do  so,  has  taken  possession 
of  his  soul,  and  a  holy  passion  burns  within  his  breast.  For 
him  there  are  no  obstacles,  there  are  no  lions  in  the  road, 
there  are  no  paths  too  rugged  for  him  to  climb ;  for  God  is 
always  ahead,  and  he  must  press  forward.  Henry  Drum- 
mond  tells  us  the  story  of  a  young  girl  whose  life  was  so 
beautiful  that  it  became  the  marvel  of  all  her  friends.  They 
were  eager  to  know  the  secret  of  her  splendid  power.  One 
day  in  a  moment  of  confidence  she  drew  from  her  breast 
a  little  locket  in  which  was  inscribed  the  motto  of  her  life : 
"Whom  having  not  seen  I  love."  This  she  had  deliberately 
set  as  the  goal  of  her  life,  to  grow  Christlike,  and  thus  the 
beauty  of  his  life  grew  to  be  hers  and  irradiated  all  she  did. 
3.  In  the  third  place,  it  means  that  anything  which  im- 
pedes the  progress  of  a  soul  toward  God  becomes  hideous 
and  ghastly.  It  gives  new  meaning  and  horror  to  that  thing 
we  call  sin,  for  it  brings  death  and  decay.    It  comes  to  de- 
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-Stroy  my  likeness  to  God.  Therefore  it  is  hateful.  Sin  is 
not  "smart/'  as  some  seem  to  think;  it  is  hideous.  !Many 
of  the  things  which  we  have  done  and  asked  ourselves, 
''^^'hat's  the  harm?"  cannot  be  done  any  more  when  we  see 
God  as  a  personal  Father.  If  they  do  no  more,  they  divide 
our  energies,  they  divert  our  attention,  they  make  us 
thoughtless  of  our  Father  God.  They  impede  our  progress 
toward  Godlikeness.  He  who  sees  God  as  a  loving  Person 
must  of  necessit}^  examine  his  old  pleasures  and  his  old 
occupations  to  see  whether  they  are  worthy.  They  are  wor- 
thy if  they  are  positive.  Not  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
deliberately  wicked  in  themselves  makes  them  worthy. 
They  must  be  positive.  They  must  advance  us  toward  our 
goal.  Life  is  a  great,  glad,  triumphant  march  toward  God, 
and  an}1;hing  which  does  not  help  us  on  tliat  journey  must 
be  cast  aside. 

To  see  God  as  a  personal  friend,  therefore,  purifies  our 
motives,  raises  our  standards  of  conduct,  elevates  our 
ideals,  and  makes  us  impatient  of  anything  which  does  not 
advance  us  on  our  way  to  him. 

4.  This  conception  of  God,  who  dwells  in  our  ver}-  souls, 
who  lives  by  our  sides,  who  is  our  ver}-  companion  of  life, 
means  that  all  life  is  of  a  piece.  Part  of  life  is  not  sacred 
and  part  secular.  All  life  which  is  legitimate  for  me  Is  sa- 
cred and  Godlike.  God  is  as  broad  as  life  and  fills  all  life 
with  his  sacred  presence.  Some  days  are  not  sacred  and 
others  secular.  Some  callings  are  not  holy  and  others  un- 
holy. All  are  God's,  and  all  are  sacred.  That  which  is  not 
God's  ought  not  to  be,  for  it  is  marred  by  sin.  This  at  once 
dignifies  all  life  and  not  alone  the  great  stirring  events. 
He  does  not  speak  to  us  through  the  thunder  half  so  much 
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as  he  does  through  the  quiet  round  of  our  daily  life.  He 
who  fails  to  find  God  in  daily  duties  therefore  misses  nine 
out  of  every  ten  of  his  chances  for  knowing  God.  In  this 
time  of  restlessness  and  disquiet,  particularly  among  women, 
this  is  certainly  a  truth  to  be  heeded.  Full  many  a  soul  is 
seeking  God  and  life  in  the  midst  of  the  din  of  politics  and 
so-called  heroic  action  and  missing  him  in  the  quiet  duties 
of  a  humbler,  but  surely  no  less  Godlike,  quality.  Van 
Dyke  has  said  this  most  beautifully  in  his  poem,  "The  Toil- 
ing of  Felix."  This  young  man  sought  to  find  the  vision  of 
Christ  in  the  study  of  theology,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
hermit,  in  all  of  the  striking  ways  in  which  men  think  to 
find  him;  but  he  found  Christ  not.  Finally  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  busy  toil  of  life,  and  there  he  found  Christ.  In 
the  midst  of  his  life  of  toil  Christ  appears  to  him  and  says : 

I,  the  peace  that  passeth  knowledge,  dwell  amid  the  daily  strife ; 
I,  the  bread  of  heaven,  am  broken  in  the  sacrament  of  life. 
Every  task,  however  simple,  sets  the  soul  that  does  it  free ; 
Every  deed  of  love  and  mercy  done  to  man  Is  done  to  me. 
Thou  hast  learned  the  peaceful  secret — thou  hast  come  to.  me  for  rest ; 
With  thy  burden  in  thy  labor,  thou  art  Felix,  doubly  blest. 
Nevermore  thou  seekest  me;  I  am  with  thee  everywhere. 
Raise  the  stone,  and  thou  shalt  find  me;  cleave  the  wood,  and  I  am 
there. 

Some  of  us,  if  we  are  ever  to  really  know  God,  will  need 
to  put  our  lives  nearer  to  the  great  throbbing  heart  of  the 
laboring  people  and  there  find  God  dwelling  in  the  midst  of 
honest  toil. 

5.  And,  lastly,  this  conception  of  a  real  and  present  per- 
sonal God  means  that  God  is  powerful  in  life  now  just  as  he 
always  was.     We  are  very  prone  to  forget  this.     I  have 
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already  said  that  our  conception  of  God  must  keep  pace  with 
our  conception  of  the  universe.  I  fear  this  is  not  true  of 
most  college  students.  We  have  been  studying  in  physics 
about  the  tremendous  forces  that  move  in  this  universe.  In 
geology  we  have  seen  the  sweep  of  mighty  power  that  makes 
us  stand  in  awx.  With  our  powerful  telescopes  we  have 
wandered  far  afield  in  stellar  space,  and  so  our  whole  uni- 
verse takes  on  proportions  which  are  multiplied  times  as  stu- 
pendous as  any  our  fathers  ever  dreamed.  Now,  if  our  con- 
ception of  God  has  not  grown  with  this  conception  of  the 
universe,  then  we  will  of  necessity  become  what  George 
Adam  Smith  calls  atheists  of  force  and  fear — that  is,  we  will 
begin  to  think  that  nature  and  force  are  all-powerful  and 
that  God  is  helpless.  Indeed,  this  is  precisely  what  is  hap- 
pening in  thousands  of  lives  to-day.  Dr.  Faunce,  of  Brown 
University,  quotes  from  a  business  man's  letter :  "I  am  los- 
ing my  religion.  I  am  only  one  among  millions,  and  things 
must  take  their  natural  course.  If  you  are  shrewd,  you  suc- 
ceed in  business.  Does  God  make  you  shrewd  ?  We  belittle 
him  when  we  think  so."  Now,  this  man  was  being  swamped 
by  the  fact  of  numbers,  by  the  pressure  of  material  life.  He 
had  grown  to  see  great  material  forces  about  him;  but  his 
God  was  still  the  petty  God  of  his  childhood,  w^ho  sat  in  the 
heavens,  but  took  no  hand  in  the  affairs  of  life.  To  him  to 
be  shrewd  was  better  than  to  be  righteous.  We  are  coming 
to  believe  in  nothing  but  success,  and  that  interpreted  in 
material  terms.  We  count  cash  more  powerful  than  char- 
acter. We  think  social  prestige  more  important  than  con- 
secration. Popularity  we  count  more  precious  than  purity 
and  honor.  We  would  rather  be  wrong  than  seem  ridicu- 
lous.   We  would  rather  lose  our  morals  than  lose  the  ap- 
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proval  of  the  crowd,  all  of  which  means  that  we  are  prac- 
tical atheists.  It  means  that  we  do  not  think  that  God  can 
or  will  do  anything  for  us;  so  we  turn  to  the  world  of 
wealth  or  popularity  or  social  favor.  If  you  would  rather 
go  into  social  frivolities  than  have  an  intense  Christian  en- 
thusiasm, then  you  prefer  the  former  because  you  think 
there  is  more  in  it — that  is,  you  are  a  practical  atheist.  You 
do  not  believe  that  God  can  do  as  much  for  you  as  your 
frivolous  society.  If  you  prefer  selfish  pleasure  to  godly 
service,  you  are  a  practical  atheist;  for  you  think  you  can 
get  more  for  yourself  by  selfishness  than  God  can  give  you 
through  unselfish  service.  If  you  are  more  interested  in 
wealth  than  you  are  in  the  speed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
then  you  are  a  practical  atheist;  for  you  put  your  trust  in 
money  to  give  you  comfort  and  bring  joy  to  the  world 
rather  than  in  the  simple  message  which  Jesus  came  to 
bring. 

To  put  it  plainly,  most  of  us  have  more  confidence  in  our 
own  shrewdness,  in  our  own  social  power,  in  our  learning, 
in  our  riches,  in  our  good  clothes  than  we  have  in  our  God. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  conception  of  God  has  not 
grown  with  our  growing  knowledge  of  the  power  of  the 
world.  There  is  only  one  cure  for  this  form  of  skepticism — 
that  is,  to  have  a  greater  God,  to  come  to  see  that  God  is  at 
work  in  our  very  midst.  Now,  the  conception  of  God  we 
have  been  presenting  helps  us  to  see  that  he  is  making  a 
difference  in  life.  He  is  doing  mighty  works  to-day,  as  of 
old. 

When  I  was  in  Shanghai,  China,  I  was  asked  to  speak  to 
the  girls  in  McTyeire  School.  After  the  address  the  nine 
seniors  requested  that  I  speak  a  second  time,  which  I  did. 
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Then  these  seniors  said  they  would  Hke  to  show  their  ap- 
preciation by  giving  a  little  entertainment  for  our  party  of 
three  Americans.  We,  of  course,  gladly  consented  to  be 
present. 

After  the  evening  meal  in  the  mission  compound,  these 
nine  senior  girls  came  in  dressed  in  their  most  beautiful 
brocaded  silks.  They  recited  in  English,  sang  in  English, 
and  played  the  piano,  which,  by  the  way,  was  English  also. 
Then  my  friends  and  I  and  all  the  missionary  ladies  turned 
children  again  and  played  charades,  and  all  the  other  party 
games.  Finally  the  hour  came  to  separate,  and  as  these 
nine  attractive  and  cultured  Chinese  girls  turned  and  went 
out  of  the  room  I  said  to  my  friends:  "That  is  the  most 
marvelous  testimony  to  the  transforming  and  active  power 
of  God  I  have  ever  seen."  Life  in  China  is  hard  at  the  best, 
but  life  for  womanhood  is  still  more  narrow  and  unhappy. 
But  here  were  nine  girls  who  had  lived  in  the  very  presence 
of  a  personal  God  for  eight  years,  and  their  whole  life  had 
been  transformed.  Their  bodies  had  become  as  lithe  and 
graceful  as  those  of  our  most  beautiful  Southern  girls. 
Their  faces  were  lit  up  with  the  sunshine  of  joy  and  intelli- 
gence. Their  voices  were  soft  and  musical,  and  their  whole 
personality  was  as  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  Chi- 
nese girl  as  the  lily  of  the  valley  differs  from  the  noxious 
weeds  of  the  field.  God  had  meant  something  to  those  girls. 
He  is  working  to-day  as  always.  He  will  transform  us  if 
we  will  give  him  freedom. 

Our  God  is  not  far  away,  a  shadowy  being,  but  one  who 
dwells  in  our  very  midst  and  will  give  us  new  life  if  we 
but  yield  ourselves  to  him. 


CHAPTER  11. 

THE  PERSONALITY  OF  CHRIST  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  HIS 
MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  CONSCIOUSNESS. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  PERSONALITY  OF  CHRIST  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  HIS 
MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  CONSCIOUSNESS. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  and  far-reaching  tendency 
of  modern  philosophy  is  that  toward  personalism,  that  tend- 
ency which  increasingly  attempts  to  put  the  final  explanation 
of  reality  in  terms  of  the  personal. 

Immanuel  Kant  gave  as  the  two  distinguishing  marks  o£ 
personality  self-consciousness  and  self-determination,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  how  closely  modern  writers  have  fol- 
lowed his  definition.  Dr.  Bowne  says :  "The  essential  mean- 
ing of  personality  is  selfhood,  self-consciousness,  self-con- 
trol, and  the  power  to  know."^  And  Dr.  Illingworth  de- 
clares: "These,  then,  are  the  constituent  elements  of  per- 
sonality, such  as  self-consciousness,  the  power  of  self- 
determination,  and  the  desires  which  irresistibly  impel  us 
into  communion  with  other  persons — or,  in  other  words, 
reason,  will,  and  love."^ 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  any  adequate  understanding  of 
a  personality  must  find  its  data  deeper  than  mere  deeds. 
It  must,  if  possible,  find  the  desires  that  dominated,  the 
choices  made,  and  the  content  of  the  self -consciousness.  All 
of  these  are  subtle  qualities  and  must  be  judged,  in  part  at 
least,  by  their  external  manifestation  in  deeds  and  by  their 
ultimate  result  in  the  moral  character  produced.  If,  how- 
ever, through  words,  deeds,  and  ultimate  character  we  may 

^Bowne,  "Personalism,"  page  266. 

^Illingworth,  "Personality:  Human  and  Divine,"  page  38. 
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arrive  at  some  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  self -conscious- 
ness, the  quality  of  the  will,  and  the  trend  of  desire  on  the 
part  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  will  be  able  to  approximate  at  least 
the  proper  valuation  of  his  personality. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  marks  of  Jesus's  moral  and 
religious  consciousness?  The  one  which  stands  out  most 
prominently  against  the  background  of  man's  sinfulness  is 
Jesus's  conscious  freedom  from  sin.  One  of  the  most 
marked  characteristics  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  sense 
of  sin  which  it  portrays.  It  is  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  por- 
trayal of  God,  that  the  Old  Testament  stands  in  bold  relief 
against  the  sacred  books  of  other  religions.  Likewise  the 
New  Testament  gives  large  place  to  this  sense  of  guilt  and 
sin.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  throughout  the  Bible,  as 
well  as  in  later  Christian  literature,  a  sense  of  sin  and  un- 
worthiness  has  always  been  considered  a  mark  of  God-con- 
sciousness. Certainly,  in  our  own  observation,  those  men 
and  women  who  attain  most  of  Godlike  character  seem  to 
have  the  keenest  sense  of  sin.  When  we  come  to  study 
Christ's  self -consciousness,  one  of  the  remarkable  things 
about  It  Is  an  absence  of  any  of  this  sense.  In  John  viii.  46 
we  have  the  open  statement  that  no  man  can  convict  him  of 
sin ;  and  if  we  accept  this  as  a  direct  quotation,  it  will  settle 
our  question  at  once.  But  we  are  not  shut  up  to  this  one 
direct  declaration,  though  the  Synoptic  Gospels  do  not  give 
any  parallel  to  it.  The  whole  spirit  of  these  writings,  how- 
ever, points  to  the  fact  that  Christ  had  no  sense  of  sin. 
There  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere  in  them,  so  far  as  I  can 
discern,  any  expression  of  regret  because  of  failure,  of 
omission  or  commission;  for,  as  Dr.  Forest  puts  it:  "He 
comes  to  each  new  duty  untrammeled  by  any  rebuking 
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memories.'"  This  was  not  because  he  was  hardened  to  sin ; 
for  no  other  person  ever  set  such  high  moral  standards, 
condemned  sin  so  unsparingly,  and  at  the  same  time  suf- 
fered with  the  sinner  in  such  deep  sympathy.  We  are  again 
and  again  told  that  "he  was  moved  with  compassion"  as  he 
saw  men  in  whose  lives  sin  wrought  awful  havoc.  Not  only 
so;  but  Christ  repeatedly  forgave  sin,  thus  assuming  evi- 
dently that  he  himself  was  without  sin.  This  probably 
takes  on  larger  significance  when  we  remember  his  expec- 
tation of  judging  the  nations.  In  explaining  to  the  disciples 
the  parable  of  the  tares  he  says  :  "The  Son  of  man  shall  send 
forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom 
all  things  that  cause  stumbling."  (Matt.  xiii.  41.)  And 
in  that  splendid  passage  of  the  judgment  scene  Christ  rep- 
resents himself  as  the  Judge  before  whom  all  the  nations 
are  gathered,  and  the  final  test  of  each  man's  character  is 
to  be  the  relationship  of  that  character  to  that  of  the  judge. 
(Matt.  XXV.  31-46.)  Surely  he  could  not  have  pictured 
himself  thus  judging  the  character  of  men  in  accordance 
with  such  a  relationship  had  he  not  believed  himself  to  be 
free  from  sin.  In  his  recorded  prayers  there  is  no  note  of 
repentance,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  constant  note  of  per- 
fect communion  with  the  Father.  "I  thank  thee,  O  Father," 
is  the  oft-recurring  phrase. 

That  this  was  the  consciousness  of  Christ  toward  sin  is 
also  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of  Paul  in  2  Corinthians  v. 
21 :  "Him  who  knew  no  sin  he  made  to  be  sin  on  our  be- 
half." Paul  had  a  chance  to  know  the  thought  of  the  dis- 
ciples and  of  the  whole  early  Church  on  this  subject;  and  it 

^Forest,  "The  Christ  of  History  and  Experience,"  page  30. 
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is  quite  evident  that  there  was  no  division  of  opinion,  not 
only  as  to  the  fact  of  Christ's  sinlessness,  but  of  his  con- 
sciousness of  the  same.  Practically  the  whole  world  has 
recognized  this  fact,  from  the  most  bitter  skeptic  to  the  pur- 
est saint;  and  one  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  expressions  of  this  belief  in  the  sinlessness  of 
a  sympathizing  Christ.  Hear  Lanier  call  the  long  roll  of 
noble  and  true  men — Shakespeare,  Homer,  Socrates,  Bud- 
dha, Dante,  Milton,  ^schylus,  Lucretius,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  Epictetus,  Behmen,  Swedenborg,  Lang- 
ley,  Csedmon,  Emerson,  Keats,  Tennyson — and  with  each 
name  he  couples  "some  sweet  forgiveness"  for  their  "errors 
rich,"  but  not  so  of  Christ : 

But  thee,  but  thee,  O  Sovereign  Seer  of  Time, 

But  thee,  0  poet's  Poet,  wisdom's  Tongue, 

But  thee,  O  man's  best  Man,  O  love's  best  Love, 

O  perfect  Life  in  perfect  labor  writ, 

O  all  men's  Comrade,  Servant,  King,  or  Priest^ 

What  if  or  yet,  what  mote,  what  flaw,  what  lapse, 

What  least  defect  or  shadow  of  defect, 

What  rumor  tattled  by  an  enemy, 

Of  inference  loose,  what  lack  of  grace 

Even  in  torture's  grasp,  or  sleep's  or  death's—^ 

O,  what  amiss  may  I  forgive  in  thee, 

Jesus,  good  Paragon,  thou  Crystal  Christ! 

This  character  is  both  our  despair  and  our  hope — our 
despair  because  we  know  he  has  marked  out  the  way,  and 
this  is  our  hope.  He  is  a  loving,  sympathetic  Friend  walk- 
ing by  our  side  in  the  way,  sympathizing  with  our  struggle, 
encouraging  us  in  our  battle,  loving  us  In  our  failure,  in- 
spiring us  in  our  aspirations,  and  filling  us  with  increasing 
power  as  we  give  ourselves  to  him. 
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Another  remarkable  fact  is  Christ's  unique  consciousness 
of  fellowship  with  the  Father.  How  early  this  sense  of 
fellowship  with  God  came  to  Christ  we  cannot  tell,  but  it 
would  seem  that  a  fair  interpretation  of  Luke  ii.  49  would 
indicate  that  as  early  as  the  age  of  twelve  he  felt  those 
strange  aspirations  within  his  breast  which  told  him  that  he 
held  a  unique  position  in  his  Father's  life.  Forty  times 
John's  Gospel  refers  to  Christ  as  the  One  sent  from  heaven, 
or  the  One  who  is  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father,  etc.  In 
Matthew's  account  Christ  refers  to  God  as  the  Father 
twenty-one  times,  and  by  a  fair  interpretation  of  Matthew 
xi.  25-27  he  calls  himself  the  Son  of  God.  Even  Hamack 
admits  that  the  expressions  which  John  represents  Christ  as 
using  concerning  his  relationship  to  the  Father,  while  they 
may  not  be  exact  quotations,  are  "undoubtedly  the  direct 
reflection  of  the  certainty  with  which  Jesus  himself  spoke."^ 

All  of  these  facts  seem  to  Indicate  that  Christ  not  only 
did  not  deny,  but  even  encouraged,  in  the  inner  circle  at  first, 
and  toward  the  close  of  his  ministry  even  outside  of  that 
circle,  the  designation  of  himself  as  the  Son  of  God.  The 
strongest  statement,  however,  is  that  found  in  Matthew  xl. 
25-27,  with  its  parallel  in  Luke  x.  21,  22.  Here  Christ  is 
represented  as  plainly  setting  forth  his  unique  relationship 
with  God.  He  it  is  who  knows  perfectly  the  heart  of  the 
Father  as  no  other  person  has  ever  known  him.  Speaking 
of  this  passage,  the  Hastings  Bible  Dictionary  says:  "Not 
only  is  the  Father's  nature  open  to  Jesus  without  that  sense 
of  mystery  of  which  prophets  and  saints  have  always  been 
conscious,  not  only  is  the  knowledge  which  Jesus  had  of 

^Harnack,  "What  Is  Christianity?"  page  129. 
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God  complete,  final,  and  unattainable  by  others  except  as 
mediated  through  him,  but  in  like  manner  Jesus's  nature  is 
open  to  the  Father  and  to  him  alone.  God  and  Jesus  belong 
together  in  a  fashion  transcending  man's  intelligence.  Their 
personal  life  is  one,  and  it  is  constituted  as  a  reciprocal 
fellowship  in  which  fatherhood  and  sonship  are  uniquely 
perfect.  This  is  not  merely  a  new  idea.  The  idea  is  the 
expression  of  a  new  fact."^ 

This  conscious  sonship  is  for  Christ  the  supreme  reality 
which  enters  in  and  dominates  every  act  of  his  life.  His 
prayers  are  full  of  expressions  of  this  fellowship.  It  so 
dominated  his  life  that  to  leave  it  out  or  neglect  it  practically 
makes  unintelligible  large  portions  of  that  life  and  at  the 
same  time  leaves  no  basis  for  a  rational  explanation  of  the 
conviction  of  the  disciples  that  this  was  to  him  the  supreme 
reality. 

Growing  out  of  this  last  element  of  Christ's  consciousness 
and  so  closely  identified  with  it  as  to  be  inseparable  from  it, 
save  for  convenience  of  discussion,  is  that  sense  of  mission 
which  characterized  Christ's  life.  "It  is  the  knowledge  of 
God,"  says  Harnack,  "that  makes  the  sphere  of  the  divine 
sonship.  Jesus  is  convinced  that  he  knows  God  in  a  way  in 
which  no  one  ever  knew  him  before,  and  he  knows  that  it 
is  his  vocation  to  communicate  this  knowledge  to  others  by 
word  and  deed."^  While  we  cannot  accept  Harnack's  impli- 
cation in  this  connection,  that  knowledge  of  God  is  the  sole 
meaning  of  sonship,  we  must  feel  that  it  is  a  mark  of  son- 
ship;  and  surely  the  mission  of  Jesus,  as  he  himself  con- 
ceived it,  was  to  communicate  that  knowledge.     "Neither 

^Hastings's  Dictionary ;  article,  'The  Person  of  Christ,"  page  703. 
'Harnack,  "What  Is  Christianity?"  page  128. 
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doth  any  know  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom- 
soever the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him."  (Matt.  xi.  27. j 
Even  a  superficial  study  of  the  purpose  of  the  books  of  the 
Bible  will  make  clear  the  fact  that  throughout  they  are  the 
record  of  the  experiences  of  men  with  God.  Or,  to  put  it 
from  the  opposite  view,  they  are  the  record  of  God's  pro- 
gressive revelation.  Of  this  process  of  revelation  which  had 
been  going  on  through  the  centuries  Christ  seemed  to  think 
that  he  was  the  supreme  expression.  He  seemed  to  be  con- 
scious of  summing  up  in  his  own  personality  all  that  had 
ever  been  known  or  felt  of  God  the  Father  and  adding  to 
that  a  special  knowledge  which  could  come  only  from  the 
intimate  association  which  he  alone  enjoyed  with  his  Father. 
Over  and  again  John  reports  Christ  as  saying  that  he  has 
no  will  of  his  own;  but  his  will  is  that  of  the  Father,  and 
he  is  come  to  make  the  Father's  will  known. 

It  is  in  the  realm  of  will  that  character  is  determined;  and 
when  Christ  says  he  came  to  do  the  will  of  his  Father,  he 
simply  says  that  he  came  to  make  his  Father's  character 
known.  "Believest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and 
the  Father  in  me?  the  words  that  I  say  unto  you  I  speak 
not  from  myself:  but  the  Father  abiding  in  me  doeth  his 
works."  (John  xiv.  10.)  And  of  this  character  Jesus 
Is  himself  a  perfect  exponent.  In  his  daily  walk  and  con- 
versation he  conceived  himself  to  be  showing  forth  what 
kind  of  a  God  men  were  to  love  and  worship.  He  talked 
so  much  and  so  familiarly  about  this  Father  that  the  disci- 
ples one  day  asked  him  to  give  them  an  ocular  demonstra- 
tion of  this  Father,  and  his  simple  reply  was :  "Have  I  been 
so  long  time  with  you,  and  dost  thou  not  know  me,  Philip? 
he  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father;  how  sayest 
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thou,  Show  us  the  Father?"  (John  xiv.  9.)  It  is  this 
sense,  that  his  person  is  the  very  embodiment  of  the  Fa- 
therhood of  God,  that  makes  Jesus  identify  his  message  and 
his  person.    And  surely  he  does  identify  the  two. 

When  he  met  with  the  disciples  in  that  last  solemn  hour 
and  blessed  the  bread  and  the  wine,  he  gave  it  to  them, 
saying:  "This  do  in  remembrance  of  me."  (Luke  xxii.  19.) 
Not  in  remembrance  of  his  teachings,  but  that  they  might 
keep  his  person  continually  before  them.  How  different 
from  this  is  that  last  address  of  Gautama,  the  Buddha :  "I 
leave  you,  I  depart,  having  relied  on  myself  alone.  Be 
earnest,  O  mendicants,  thoughtful  and  pure.  Steadfast  in 
resolve,  keep  watch  over  your  own  hearts.  Whosoever 
shall  adhere  to  this  law  and  discipline,  he  shall  cross  the 
ocean  of  life  and  make  an  end  of  sorrow"!  And  then  that 
final  word :  "Mendicants,  I  now  impress  it  upon  you,  decay 
is  inherent  in  all  component  things.  Work  out  your  sal- 
vation with  diligence."^  There  is  no  note  here  of  the  per- 
son of  the  Buddha  being  indispensable  to  his  message,  nor 
is  there  such  a  note  in  any  other  religion  save  that  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But  Jesus,  after  that  supper,  said :  "I  am  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life."  (John  xiv.  6.)  His  teachings 
and  miracles  all  tend  to  throw  the  emphasis  on  himself 
and  thus  to  compel  others  to  do  the  same.  Even  if  men  had 
been  desirous  of  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  preacher 
and  his  message,  he  made  it  impossible  for  them.  He  did 
not  wish  them  to  look  away  from  him  to  God,  but  to  see 
God  in  him."" 

^David's  "Buddhism,"  pages  79,  83. 

^Forest,  "The  Christ  of  History  and  Experience,"  page  128. 
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What  is  the  point  where  himself  lays  stress? 

Does  the  precept  run,  "Believe  In  good, 

In  justice,  truth,  now  understood 

For  the  first  time?"  or,  "Believe  in  me, 

Who  lived  and  died,  yet  essentially 

Am  Lord  of  life?"        — Browning's  "Christmas  Eve." 

It  Is  in  view  of  this  fact  that  we  go  to  Christ  to  find  our 
God.  Our  God  is  a  Christlike  God.  Christ  is  the  full  and 
perfect  picture  of  what  God  is.  So  we  no  longer  stand 
away  as  if  afraid  of  God;  but  we  come  to  him  gladly  be- 
cause he  has  shown  us  in  Christ  how  tender,  how  compas- 
sionate, how  sympathetic,  how  merciful  he  is.  Yonder  in 
China  men  fear  their  gods.  Yonder  in  Africa  Hfe  is  one 
long  nightmare  of  terror  lest  their  gods  may  in  anger 
destroy  them.  There  is  unnamable  shrinking  and  dread 
wherever  Christ  is  not  known.  Even  in  Christian  countries 
where  men  have  failed  to  recognize  that  God  is  Hke  Christ 
many  have  supposed  that  Christ  stood  between  them  and  an 
angry  God.  Not  so.  God  is  th-e  kind  of  person  w^e  see  in 
Christ.  O  how  profoundly  thankful  we  ought  to  be  that 
Christ,  the  perfect  revelation  of  the  Father,  has  taken  the 
dread  out  of  religion,  has  removed  that  terrible  pall  of  mid- 
night fear  and  enabled  us  to  come,  saying,  ''Abba,  Father" ! 

The  fact  that  he  and  his  message  are  one  becomes  mani- 
fest in  his  confidence  that  he  is  able  to  satisfy  all  the  needs 
of  men.  The  helpless  paralytic  who  was  brought  by  his 
friends  that  he  might  have  his  physical  vigor  restored  had 
a  greater  need  than  those  of  his  broken  body;  and  Christ 
with  perfect  assurance  offered  him  release,  not  only  from 
physical  bondage,  but  from  the  bondage  of  sin.  (Luke  v. 
18-26.)     In  that  striking  story  of  the  woman  taken  in  sin 
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(John  viil.  i-ii),  which,  I  am  aware,  most  of  the  older 
manuscripts  omit,  we  have  another  case  of  Christ's  convic- 
tion that  he  was  able  to  meet  every  need  of  the  human 
heart.  "Neither  do  I  condemn  thee :  go,  and  sin  no  more/' 
Whether  we  accept  this  as  an  exact  quotation  or  not,  there 
must  lie  behind  it  facts  out  of  which  such  a  record  could 
have  been  framed. 

The  most  perfect  expression  of  this  self-confidence  is 
found  in  Matthew  xi.  28-30.  David  Smith  thinks  that  this 
must  be  out  of  its  proper  setting  as  it  now  stands,  so  he 
places  it  in  connection  with  John  vii.  37,  38.  On  that  last 
day  of  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  as  Christ  looks  at  the 
restless  multitude  laboring  under  the  galling  yoke  of  the 
rabbinical  law,  with  their  souls  hungering  and  thirsting  for 
a  larger  life,  Just  as  the  priest  pours  the  water  brought  from 
the  pool  of  Siloam  into  the  silver  basin  at  the  altar  in  thank- 
ful remembrance  of  God's  refreshing  showers,  Christ  rises 
and  cries  aloud:  "If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me, 
and  drink."  (Jolin  vli.  37.)  "Come  unto  mc,  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  hca\y-laden,  and  T  will  give  you  rest.  Take 
my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart :  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For 
my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light."  (Matt.  xi.  28- 
30.)  Jesus  Christ  here  promises  restfulness  and  peace  to 
those  restless  men  and  women  whose  souls  were  filled  with 
an  infinite  passion  for  something  better  than  they  knew. 
He  evidently  believed  that  communion  with  his  own  person- 
ality could  completely  satisfy  that  restless  longing  of  the 
human  heart.  No  message  can  do  this.  No  formulation  of 
principles  can  do  it.  The  hunger  of  a  human  personality 
can  be  satisfied  only  by  communion  with  another  personal- 
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ity  which  fills  out  and  makes  complete  that  which  is  lacking 
in  its  own.  Such  a  personality  Jesus  was  confident  he  pos- 
sessed. 

Yet,  again,  Christ  had  a  clear  consciousness  that  he  must 
in  a  peculiar  way  die  for  men.  He  felt  that  somehow  his 
death  would  have  something  to  do  with  the  future  life  of 
men.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  only  by  dying  could  he  make 
completely  clear  to  men  how  much  God  loved  them  and  how 
much  he  hated  the  sin  that  destroyed  them.  He  felt  that 
men  could  never  come  to  a  full  consciousness  of  sin  and 
turn  to  a  full  consciousness  of  forgiveness  save  through  the 
influence  of  his  death. 

This  consciousness  was  with  him  for  a  long  time  before 
his  death.  Just  how  vivid  it  was  in  the  earlier  years  of  his 
life  wx  have  no  records  to  show;  but  when  he  was  led  into 
the  wilderness  to  be  tempted,  it  is  very  evident  that  he  faced 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  his  life.  The  whole  problem  of  the 
temptation  was,  whether  Christ  would  take  a  cheap  means 
of  attaining  a  temporary  success  or  whether  he  would  pay 
the  supreme  price  of  permanent  power.  When  he  chose  the 
latter,  he  set  his  face  toward  the  cross  of  his  humiliation. 

It  is  not  without  deep  significance  that,  just  following 
Peter's  declaration  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  (Matt.  xvi. 
16),  Jesus  began  to  teach  the  disciples  that  his  must  be  an 
ignominious  death  and  that  his  death  had  a  deep  connection 
with  the  future  of  man's  understanding  of  and  relationship 
with  God.  From  that  time  on  Christ  again  and  again 
tried,  but  almost  in  vain,  to  get  the  disciples  to  see  the 
deeper  significance  and  meaning  of  his  death. 

As  he  was  going  on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  as 
recorded  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Matthew,  he  must 
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have  been  deeply  absorbed  in  thought  about  this  great  com- 
ing event  and  its  meaning  to  life;  for  as  he  strode  forward 
so  absorbed  his  person  took  on  a  strange  sublimity  of  bear- 
ing, and  the  disciples  followed  in  awe.  In  the  midst  of  this 
journey  he  told  them  again  of  what  he  knew  was  in  store 
for  him.  Even  after  this,  two  of  the  disciples  so  far  mis- 
understood him  as  to  enter  into  a  foolish  wrangle  over  the 
chief  seats  in  the  kingdom,  but  Jesus  rebuked  them  by  say- 
ing that  service  was  the  real  mark  of  greatness;  and  then, 
referring  them  to  his  own  mission,  he  says  that  they  must 
serve,  ''just  as  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  served,  but  to 
serve,  and  to  give  his  life  as  the  redemption  price  of  many." 
(Matt.  XX.  28.)  If  one  passes  over  many  other  expressions, 
one  cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  expression  at  the  last  supper 
with  his  disciples  clear  indications  that  Christ  considered 
his  death  imminent  and  significant  for  men,  for  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  setting  aside  or  failing  to  give  full  value  to  the 
words  of  Christ,  "This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  covenant, 
which  is  to  be  poured  out  for  the  remission  of  sins" — the 
blood  which  ratifies  the  covenant.     (Matt.  xxvi.  28.) 

It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  that  Christ 
was  not  only  conscious  that  he  must  die,  but  that  his  death 
would  make  clear  to  men  the  way  in  which  God  loved  them 
and  thus  open  up  a  motive  for  bringing  men  back  to  God. 

Later  facts  have  justified  Christ's  expectation.  Men  have, 
through  all  ages  since  Christ,  seen  in  this  suffering  of  Christ 
a  revelation  of  the  true  character  of  God.  They  have  seen 
in  it  God's  compassion;  and  when  they  have  seen  it,  they 
have  been  drawn  back  to  God.  Whatever  may  be  our  phil- 
osophical theory  of  the  atonement,  the  plain  fact  is  that  in 
the  unselfish  and  sacrificial  death  of  Christ  men  have  recog- 
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nized  the  heart  of  God  and  have  been  drawn  into  a  oneness 
of  spirit  with  him. 

One  more  thing  needs  to  be  said  in  surveying  this  charac- 
ter: It  holds  within  itself  more  seemingly  contradictory 
elements  than  any  other  character  known  to  history.  It  has 
the  broadest  sweep  and  the  most  far-reaching  sympathy  of 
all  the  world's  great  characters.  If  others  hate  sin,  they 
are  apt  to  become  hard  and  cruel  reformers.  If  they  sym- 
pathize with  men,  they  too  often  condone  sin  and  thus  de- 
stroy ethical  standards.  But  Jesus  did  neither.  He  was 
the  most  scathing  critic  of  sin  and  yet  the  most  loving  and 
sympathetic  friend  of  sinners.  If  others  have  had  a  sense 
of  social  need,  they  have  often  forgotten  the  necessity  of 
transforming  the  individual;  or  if  they  preached  an  indi- 
vidual gospel,  they  forgot  the  society  in  which  the  individ- 
ual was  set.  Jesus  did  justice  to  both  these  elements.  He 
preached  individual  righteousness,  but  at  the  same  time  de- 
manded a  social  order  in  which  individual  righteousness 
might  flourish.  In  his  breadth  of  life  he  is  the  marvel  of 
the  ages. 

What,  then,  shall  w^e  say  about  a  person  who  has  such  a 
moral  and  religious  self-consciousness,  revealing  itself  in 
such  spotless  and  far-reaching  character?  Some  have  said 
that  this  signified  a  perfect  manhood  and  nothing  more. 
Renan  wrote:  "From  amidst  uniform  depravity  pillars  rise 
toward  the  sky  and  testify  to  a  nobler  destiny.  Jesus  is  the 
highest  of  these  pillars  that  show  to  man  whence  he  comes 
and  whither  he  ought  to  tend.  The  palm  is  his  who  has 
been  both  powerful  in  words  and  deeds,  who  has  discerned 
the  good  and  at  the  price  of  his  blood  has  made  It  triumph. 
Jesus,  from  this  double  point  of  view,  is  without  equal.    His 
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glory  remains  entire  and  will  ever  be  renewed."  But  this 
does  not  explain  anything.  How  does  it  come  that  Jesus 
rises  sheer  above  the  rest?  How  does  it  come  that  Jesus 
not  only  is  supreme,  but  that,  in  the  words  of  Renan,  he 
will  ever  remain  supreme?  If  Jesus  was  simply  a  man,  why 
cannot  some  other  man  climb  up  by  his  side  and  sit  with 
him  ?  For  nineteen  centuries  men  have  been  striving  to  do 
this,  and  yet  no  man  has  ever  climbed  one-tenth  that  dizzy 
moral  height.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  sayings  of  Renan 
neglect  all  laws  of  sane  thought.  If  Jesus  Christ  was  not 
more  than  a  perfect  man,  he  was  far  less;  for  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  simple  humanity  he  was  the  world's  greatest 
impostor  or  else  the  world's  greatest  crazy  man.  How 
could  any  sane  man  claim  to  have  come  out  from  heaven 
with  full  ability  to  reveal  the  Father?  How  could  such  a 
man  say,  "He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father"? 
How  could  he  make  bold  to  speak  forgiveness  to  those  who 
were  in  sin  ?  A  mere  man  could  do  these  only  as  a  deceiver 
of  man  or  else  as  a  man  self-deceived. 

If  Jesus  was  only  a  man,  we  make  him  out  either  the 
world's  greatest  impostor  or  else  the  world's  greatest  mad- 
man. Either  he  was  an  archdeceiver,  or  else  he  was  woeful- 
ly self-deceived.  The  first  must  be  dismissed  at  once  as  im- 
possible, for  no  person  could  build  the  one  perfect  life  in  this 
world  if  his  whole  existence  were  a  living  deception.  The 
second  can  almost  as  quickly  be  dismissed;,  for  if  he  were 
self-deluded  in  the  deepest,  most  fundamental  conceptions  of 
his  life,  that  very  fact  would  have  made  him  erratic  and  un- 
balanced. But  this  he  surely  was  not.  As  we  have  shown 
before,  he  was  the  sanest,  best-poised  man  the  world  has 
ever  seen.    We  could  never  for  one  moment  believe  that  the 
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greatest  ethical  system  this  world  has  ever  seen,  that  the 
greatest  transforming  power  that  the  world  has  ever  known, 
could  have  emanated  from  the  inflamed  and  distorted  imag- 
ination of  a  crazy  man.  However  difficult  may  be  the  con- 
ception, the  facts  of  Jesus's  moral  and  religious  conscious- 
ness cannot  be  adequately  explained  save  as  we  say  that  he 
was  more  than  a  man. 

No,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  Christ  was 
what  he  claimed  to  be,  the  very  Son  of  God  and  the  final 
and  complete  revelation  of  our  Father's  life. 

Nor  is  this  incarnation  idea  either  inconceivable,  unrea- 
sonable, or  untenable.  Here  our  personalistic  tendency  in 
philosophy  comes  to  the  rescue  of  our  religious  thinking. 
The  Christian  Church  has  been  so  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  facts  of  Christ's  consciousness  could  not  be  explained 
on  any  other  basis  save  that  of  an  incarnation  that  it  has 
clung  to  that  conception  in  spite  of  materialistic  philosophy. 
It  is  interesting  now  to  see  philosophy  swinging  around  into 
line,  saying  that  the  Church  has  been  right,  after  all.  So 
long  as  philosophy  was  under  the  dominance  of  a  mechanical 
materialism,  in  which  the  universe  was  run  by  nonpersonal 
forces,  there  could  be  no  room  for  an  incarnation.  But 
now  philosophy  is  coming  to  feel  that  the  universe  is  more 
than  the  resultant  of  the  uniform  action  of  blind  mechanical 
forces.  Rather  it  is  the  living,  developing  expression  of  a 
personal  will  which  is  revealing  itself  in  the  orderly  proc- 
esses of  nature,  and  there  is  no  real  logical  impossibility  in 
the  incarnation  idea.  If  the  splendid  processes  of  nature 
which  we  call  evolution  are  a  manifestation  of  the  will  of 
God,  and  God  can  reveal  himself  in  this  lower  realm  of  phys- 
ical nature,   surely  there  can  be  no  real  impossibility  in 
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God's  revealing  himself  in  that  higher  form  of  nature  we 
name  personality.  Over  and  over  again,  as  I  have  cHmbed 
to  the  top  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and  seen  the  grow- 
ing expanse  of  nature  that  opened  before  me — the  valleys, 
the  streams,  the  green  trees,  the  towering  mountains — I 
have  feh  that  the  unseen  spiritual  forces  of  the  universe 
were  looking  forth  upon  me  from  the  seen.  "And  this,"  says 
Dr.  Cuthbert  Hall,  "is  essentially  the  incarnation  idea." 

It  was  in  just  this  sense  that  the  unseen  God  looked  forth 
on  men  from  the  visible  universe  that  made  the  Psalmist 
cry:  "The  heavens  declare  the  g\ory  of  God;  and  the  fir- 
mament showeth  his  handiwork.  .  Day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge."  That  is 
the  visible  expression  of  the  unseen  God. 

Now,  if  God  can  thus  reveal  himself  in  physical  nature, 
why  should  I  doubt  that  he  can  reveal  himself  in  the  only 
complete  and  perfect  soul  the  world  has  ever  seen?  This 
is  precisely  what  the  facts  indicate  he  has  done.  This  is 
precisely  what  the  facts  that  we  have  found  lead  us  to. 
God  has  taken  on  himian  flesh.  He  has  "descended  here," 
as  Browning  says, 

And,  once  for  all,  showed  simultaneously 
What,  in  its  nature,  never  can  be  shown 
Piecemeal  or  in  succession. 

He  who  has  been  speaking  to  men  throughout  the  ages 
by  the  finely  wrought  processes  of  nature  has  given  to  us 
this  final  revelation  of  himself,  for  we  can  find  no  more 
rational  explanation  of  the  consciousness  of  Christ  than 
that  given  by  the  author  of  Hebrews:  "God,  having  of  old 
time  spoken  unto  the  fathers  in  the  prophets  by  divers  por- 
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tions  and  in  divers  manners,  hath  at  the  end  of  these  days 
spoken  unto  us  in  his  Son."     (Heb.  i.  i,  2.) 

This  passage  in  Hebrews  is  evidently  a  reflection  from  the 
consciousness  of  Christ  and  is  an  expression  of  the  impres- 
sion he  made  on  his  followers.  We  are,  therefore,  shut  up 
to  the  conclusion  that  Christ  was  what  he  said  he  was,  or 
else  he  was  deluded.  The  very  foundation  of  all  knowl- 
edge must  be  found  in  the  reliability  of  consciousness. 
While  my  consciousness  may  play  me  false  in  individual  in- 
stances, and  while  in  a  crazy  man  it  may  have  no  coherency 
with  the  facts  that  actually  are,  the  human  race  unites  in 
trusting  consciousness,  which  is  the  substratum  of  all  reason 
and  will.  In  the  case  of  Christ  his  self-consciousness  is  so  in 
accord  with  the  external  facts  that  we  must  believe  that  it 
was  balanced  and  sane.  To  accept  any  other  conclusion  is 
to  repudiate  all  fair  tests  for  truth. 

But  if  Christ  be  not  more  than  a  man,  his  moral  and  reli- 
gious consciousness  has  played  him  false,  and  we  can  have 
no  assurance  that  consciousness,  which  is  the  first  element 
of  personality,  has  any  real  meaning,  which  plunges  us  into 
the  darkest  pessimism. 

Reasoning  from  the  standpoint  of  evolution,  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  the  incarnation  idea;  and,  reasoning 
from  the  facts  of  Christ's  self-consciousness,  there  seems 
to  be  no  rational  explanation  of  these  facts,  save  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  what  he  claimed  to  be,  the  very  Son 
of  God. 

If  Christ,  as  thou  affirmest,  be  of  men 
Mere  man,  the  first  and  best  but  nothing  more, 
Account  him,  for  reward  of  what  he  was, 
Now  and  forever,  wretchedest  of  all. 
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For  see,  himself  conceived  of  life  as  love, 

Conceived  of  love  as  what  must  enter  in, 

Fill  up,  make  one  with  his  each  soul  he  loved; 

Well,  he  is  gone,  thou  sayest  to  fit  reward. 

But  by  this  time  are  many  souls  set  free. 

And  very  many  still  retained  alive : 

Nay,  should  his  coming  be  delayed  awhile, 

Say  ten  years  longer  (twelve  years,  some  compute). 

See  if,  for  every  finger  of  thy  hands. 

There  be  not  found,  that  day  the  world  shall  end. 

Hundreds  of  souls,  each  holding  by  Christ's  word. 

That  he  will  grow  incorporate  with  all. 

With  me  as  Pamphylax,  with  him  as  John, 

Groom  for  each  bride !    Can  a  mere  man  do  this  ? 

Yet  Christ  saith,  this  he  lived  and  died  to  do. 

Call  Christ,  then,  the  illuminate  God 

Or  lost ! 

—Browning's  "A  Death  in  the  Desert"  V.,  203,  204. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  this  perfect  moral  and  reli- 
gious consciousness  of  Jesus?  What  does  it  mean  to  have 
a  person  who  is  conscious  of  no  sin,  yet  sensitive  to  the  least 
temptation?  a  person  who,  while  he  walks  humbly  among 
men,  is  ever  conscious  that  he  holds  perfect  communion 
with  the  Heavenly  Father?  a  person  who  not  only  feels 
that  he  knows  the  Father  perfectly,  but  is  conscious  of  being 
sent  from  the  Father  to  communicate  that  knowledge  to 
men?  one  who,  combining  his  message  and  his  person, 
feels  that  by  that  combination  he  is  able  to  meet  every  need 
of  those  human  hearts  that  will  identify  themselves  with 
him  and  give  to  him  perfect  loyalty? 

In  the  strength  of  this  wonderful  consciousness  of  Christ 
the  world  has  found  calm  and  healing  for  all  the  centuries. 
Poor,  distraught  human  beings  have  come  to  Christ  and, 
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looking  into  his  face,  have  asked  him  to  forgive  their  sins 
and  have  somehow  gone  away  with  peace  in  their  hearts. 
Hungry  souls,  consumed  with  the  passionate  fever  of  their 
longing,  have  come  to  him  to  find  complete  and  full  satis- 
faction. The  miracle  of  all  ages  is  daily  wrought  out  in  our 
presence  as  we  see  sin-sick,  restless,  thirsty  souls  come  to 
him  and  be  healed,  quieted,  and  satisfied. 

Here,  then,  in  this  humble  Galilean  we  come  to  find  our 
fullest  and  completest  expression  of  our  Father  God.  Here 
we  come  to  find  our  final  standard  of  life.  Here  we  come 
to  lay  down  our  burdens  of  sin.  Here  we  come  to  find 
cheer  and  comfort  in  our  hours  of  trial  and  sorrow.  Here 
we  come  to  find  strength  for  our  day's  battle.  In  the  fel- 
lowship of  this  Christ  we  live  with  God,  and  through  such 
fellowship  we  are  transformed  into  his  image  from  glory 
to  glory. 

O  Lord  and  Master  of  us  all! 
Whatever  our  name  or  sign, 

We  own  thy  sway,  we  hear  thy  call, 
We  test  our  lives  by  thine. 

— Whittiefs  "Our  Master" 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  greater  need  of  our  time  than  that 
people  should  come  to  realize  that  religion  is  not  a  thing 
apart,  not  some  vague,  hazy,  mystical  experience;  but  nor- 
mal, everyday  life  which  has  a  positive  quality  of  goodness. 
Either  religion  is  vital  and  changes  life,  or  else  it  is  an  out- 
grown superstition.  Either  it  makes  a  difference  in  one's 
daily  consciousness  and  one's  daily  action,  or  else  it  is  a 
purely  formal  garb  of  respectability  which  has  outlived  its 
usefulness  and  may  as  well  be  pitched  into  the  trash  barrel. 
Which  is  it? 

Let  us  clear  our  thinking  by  setting  aside  at  once  some  of 
the  false  conceptions  of  religion.  First  of  all,  it  is  not  pure 
intellectualism.  It  is  not  believing  things.  One  may  give 
intellectual  assent  to  every  creed  in  the  catalogue  and  be 
orthodox  to  the  minutest  detail  and  still  be  as  far  away  from 
Christ  as  the  veriest  skeptic.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  what  one  believes.  It  surely  is  not. 
Belief  affects  life,  and  no  man  can  build  a  true  character  on 
a  false  and  untrue  belief.  Some  men  once  honestly  believed 
that  slavery  was  right,  but  so  long  as  they  believed  it  that 
very  fact  itself  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  have  a  full 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  personality  in  itself.  The  two  ideas  are  not  compat- 
ible ;  and  hence  every  man  who  held  the  one  found  it  impos- 
sible to  know  the  fullest  reach  and  meaning  of  the  other, 
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and  thus  he  robbed  himself  of  part  of  his  truest  character 
development.  It  does  make  a  difterence  what  you  believe, 
but  you  may  believe  all  the  essential  doctrines  and  still  not 
be  a  Christian.  The  Pharisees  thought  that  a  careful  read- 
ing and  memorizing  of  the  Scripture,  a  punctilious  keeping 
of  the  law,  was  sure  to  give  them  entrance  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  But  Jesus  abruptly  set  this  aside  when  he  said : 
"Ye  search  the  scriptures;  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have 
eternal  life:  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of  me.  And 
ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  may  have  life." 

Neither  is  Christian  life  a  mere  emotionalism.  Many  peo- 
ple are  not  Christians  because  they  are  waiting  for  a  wave 
of  ecstatic  emotion  to  sweep  over  them.  Now,  all  personal 
relations  have  emotional  elements.  You  cannot  love  your 
mother  or  your  friend  without  emotion,  but  you  do  not  need 
to  have  your  feelings  in  a  perfect  state  of  ebullition  all  the 
time  in  order  to  be  sure  that  you  love  your  mother.  In  all 
Christ's  teachings  you  cannot  find  any  command  that  you 
shall  have  certain  types  of  ecstatic  feeling;  and  if  you  wait 
for  that,  perhaps  you  will  never  be  a  Christian. 

Still  another  group  of  people  think  there  is  nothing  in 
Christian  life  save  the  turning  away  from  bad  habits.  To 
them  it  is  just  a  high-grade  moral  attitude.  Of  course 
Christian  life  cannot  be  divorced  from  moral  action.  An 
experience  w^hich  does  not  have  genuine  ethical  content  is  a 
false  religious  experience ;  but  simply  lopping  off  bad  habits 
does  not  make  one  a  Christian.  Goodness  is  never  negative, 
neither  is  it  an  abstract  quality.  It  is  always  concrete,  ex- 
pressing itself  in  right  relationships.  Hence  it  transcends 
the  realm  of  deeds  and  has  to  do  with  one's  personal  attitude 
or  spirit.     So  that  neither  the  leaving  oif  of  bad  deeds  nor 
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the  putting  on  of  certain  correct  deeds  is  enough  to  make 
one  a  Christian. 

Yet,  again,  to  join  the  Church  and  to  go  through  the  ritual 
with  punctiHous  regularity  does  not  make  one  a  Christian. 
Perhaps  we  of  the  South  are  more  seriously  afflicted  with 
this  type  of  formal  Christianity  than  some  other  sections. 
With  us  it  is  scarcely  respectable  not  to  be  a  Church  mem- 
ber. We  join  the  Church,  we  say  our  formal  prayers,  we 
attend  the  Church  ordinances,  we  are  entirely  decent  and 
orderly — and  all  these  things  are  good,  but  in  themselves 
they  do  not  mak^  us  Christians.  I  sometimes  fear  that  they 
keep  us  from  being  Christians,  because  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  mere  form. 

It  is  because  to  be  a  Christian  has  meant  one  of  these 
above  conceptions  that  it  has  not  appealed  to  us.  That  kind 
of  Christianity  has  no  power  in  it.  It  makes  no  real  differ- 
ence in  our  attitude  toward  persons.  It  gives  us  no  great 
enthusiasm  for  living.  It  is  simply  a  convenience  of  re- 
spectability. 

What,  then,  is  it  to  be  a  Christian?  Christ  phrased  it 
tersely  when  he  said  that  it  was  to  know  God  and  the  Mes- 
senger he  had  sent.  Micah  said  that  it  was  to  walk  humbly 
with  our  God.  Again,  Christ  said  that  it  was  to  come  unto 
him  and  live  in  fellowship  with  him.  Let  me  see  if  I  can 
phrase  it  in  a  perfectly  simple  form :  To  be  a  Christian  is  to 
be  rightly  related  to  all  persons,  God  and  men.  Here  we 
use  God  In  the  sense  of  that  one  whom  Christ  has  revealed 
to  us,  or  a  Christlike  God.  Let  me  phrase  it  another  way : 
To  be  a  Christian  is  to  be  a  friendly  son  of  God  and  a  broth- 
erly friend  of  men.  Or,  to  look  at  the  same  thing  from  a 
different  angle,  a  Christian  is  one  whose  soul  responds  to  the 
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Christlike  God  and  who  orders  his  life  in  accordance  with 
that  response.  Or,  once  more,  a  Christian  is  one  who, 
through  association  with  God  in  Christ,  has  come  to  know 
God's  will  and  joyfully  conforms  his  life  to  that  will.  Chris- 
tian life  is  a  quality,  an  attitude  of  spirit,  a  response  of  soul. 
Hence  it  is  a  purely  personal  relationship.  It  is  real  friend- 
ship. 

When  one  says  friendship  and  personal  relationship,  one 
means  just  what  he  says.  He  does  not  mean  it  is  like  friend- 
ship; he  means  it  is  friendship.  He  does  not  mean  any 
vague,  make-believe  personal  relationship;  he  means  genu- 
ine personal  attachment  based  on  the  fundamental  laws  of 
all  personal  association.  In  other  words,  religion  is  of  a 
piece  with  all  personal  life.  It  is  not  a  thing  apart.  It  does 
not  belong  to  one  section  of  your  life,  but  it  is  the  spirit  that 
dominates  the  whole  life. 

When  I  say  that  it  is  of  a  piece  with  all  life,  I  mean  that 
it  is  lived  on  the  same  plane  with  other  friendships.  Life  is 
relationships.  Life  is  contact  of  soul  with  soul.  And  so  is 
religion.  This  scheme  of  life  in  which  I  am  set  is  made  to 
train  me  in  proper  relationships  with  persons.  The  first 
person  whom  I  came  to  know  was  my  mother,  then  my  fa- 
ther, then  sisters,  brothers,  and,  finally,  friends.  Each  of 
these  makes  a  little  different  appeal  to  me  and  draws  out  a 
new  element  in  my  nature.  But  these  are  all  horizontal. 
They  are  all  on  the  same  plane,  the  plane  of  personal  rela- 
tions. 

It  would  be  a  strange  thing  if  all  this  training  should  be 
left  behind  and  my  religious  life  were  set  up  on  an  entirely 
new  plane,  without  any  reference  to  all  this  training  I  have 
had  in  daily  contact.     That  is  just  what  Christianity  does 
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not  do.  It  is  simply  and  solely  an  appeal  to  my  already- 
developing  soul  in  the  realm  of  personal  relations.  In  it  my 
soul  simply  enlarges  its  circle  and  begins  to  associate  with 
a  complete  and  perfect  person,  God ;  whereas  in  the  past  I 
had  been  associated  with  only  incomplete  and  imperfect 
persons,  men. 

Hence  religious  life  is  completely  normal.  Irreligious 
life  is  abnormal.  In  a  home  where  there  are  three  sons,  one 
of  whom  is  rebellious  against  the  father's  will,  another  of 
whom  is  indifferent,  and  the  third  of  whom  gladly  and  will- 
ingly throws  himself  into  that  will  and  has  a  share  in  the 
ongoing  of  the  home,  which  would  you  say  was  the  normal 
son?  The  rebellious  and  indifferent  would  surely  be  ab- 
normal— granted,  of  course,  that  the  father  was  a  worthy 
father.  To  be  a  Christian  is  to  be  rightly  related  to  our 
Father  God  and  to  our  brother  man ;  and  that  is  completely 
normal,  and  anything  else  is  abnormal. 

This  conception  of  Christian  life  at  once  sets  real  stand- 
ards of  living.  I  cannot  be  immoral,  because  that  would  in- 
jure my  own  character  and  consequently  destroy  the  har- 
mony and  joy  of  the  household.  No  immoral  son  or  daugh- 
ter is  rightly  related  to  the  father  and  the  other  children. 
To  be  rightly  related  to  persons  forbids  absolutely  immoral 
conduct.  Neither  can  I  be  indifferent,  for  that  also  robs  me 
of  character.  Character  is  never  a  negative  quantity;  it  is 
always  positive.  It  can  be  made  only  by  decisiveness.  111- 
ingworth  says :  "It  is  the  momentum  I  have  gained  by  past 
acts  of  choice."  Notice  the  word  "choice."  You  must 
choose ;  you  cannot  be  indifferent.  To  be  indifferent,  to  be 
careless,  to  fail  to  be  positive  is  to  lose  the  chance  of  gaining 
character.    And  that  is  to  rob  the  household  of  your  influ- 
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ence;  that  is  to  impoverish  the  weakh  of  all  your  relation- 
ships; that  is  to  fail  to  be  rightly  related  to  all  persons, 
God  and  men ;  that  is  to  fail  to  be  a  Christian. 

Yes,  to  be  a  Christian  means  to  have  a  standard  of  mor- 
als; it  means  to  have  a  quality  of  active  goodness;  it  means 
to  have  an  object  of  loyalty;  it  means  to  have  a  gospel  of 
life.  If  you  have  not  these  things,  but  are  simply  drifting, 
then  you  need  not  try  to  delude  yourself  into  the  belief  that 
you  are  a  Christian,  for  you  certainly  are  not. 

In  this  sense  of  Christian  life,  to  be  unsaved  or  to  be  lost 
is,  in  the  fine  phrase  of  Dr.  Edward  I.  Bosworth,  *'to  be 
away  from  those  to  whom  you  belong  and  to  be  in  danger 
of  not  getting  back."  To  be  away  from  people  does  not 
mean  to  be  separated  from  them  physically,  but  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  them  spiritually,  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  them 
in  ideal  and  thought.  To  paraphrase  Dr.  Bosworth  again : 
The  child  walking  along  the  street  holding  its  father's 
hand,  but  rebellious  against  its  father's  will,  is  far  more  lost 
than  another  child  separated  from  its  father  by  many  blocks, 
but  crying  for  its  father  and  yearning  to  get  back  to  him. 
You  and  I  belong  to  God  and  to  men ;  and  if  we  are  out  of 
harmony  with  these  persons,  if  we  neglect  God  or  despise 
men,  any  men,  then  we  are  unsaved,  we  are  lost,  we  are 
away  from  those  to  whom  we  belong.  And  a  man  or  woman 
becomes  saved  or  found  whenever  they '  deliberately  turn 
their  faces  toward  God  and  humanity  in  kindly  fashion  and 
with  open  minds  and  yearning  hearts  begin  to  wish  all  per- 
sons well,  begin  to  do  right  toward  all  persons,  and  then 
become  rightly  related  to  all.  This  cuts  deep ;  it  burns  out 
all  hypocrisy ;  it  uncovers  all  sham  and  make-believe.  You 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  God ;  you  cannot  despise  or  neglect 
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your  neighbor — any  neighbor,  white,  yellow,  or  black — and 
still  be  a  Christian.  And  Christ  says  that  all  men  are  neigh- 
bors, particularly  those  who  need  us  most.  In  light  of  this, 
are  we  lost,  or  are  we  saved? 

One  other  term  must  be  cleared  up  before  we  pass.  It  is 
said  that  we  are  saved  by  faith ;  but  what  is  faith  ?  The  little 
Sunday  school  boy  defined  it  as  "believing  what  you  know 
isn't  so."  By  this  he  meant  simply  taking  things  on  author- 
ity, whether  they  appeal  to  you  as  sane  and  reasonable  or 
not.  But  this  is  not  faith,  it  is  mere  conformity;  and  while 
it  may  prevent  our  breaking  out  into  flagrant  sin,  it  can 
never  give  us  any  great  dynamic  enthusiasm  for  right  living. 

Faith  has  two  elements.  The  first  is  intellectual,  and  we 
call  it  belief ;  the  second  is  volitional,  and  we  call  it  surren- 
der. Belief  is  the  intellectual  assent  as  to  the  reality  of  a 
person  or  principle,  and  without  this  element  all  faith  drifts 
into  mere  superstition.  We  cannot  have  real  faith  in  a  thing 
until  it  at  least  appeals  to  pur  intellect  as  being  real.  To  be 
sure,  we  may  have  a  friend  who  has  tried  it  and  testifies  to 
its  reality;  and  we,  because  of  our  confidence  in  him,  accept 
it  as  real.  This  we  often  have  to  do,  for  we  cannot  our- 
selves test  all  truth.  But  this  at  least  gives  us  a  reasonable 
basis  for  intellectual  assent  as  to  the  reality  of  a  fact,  and 
there  is  no  faith  without  this;  anything  else  is  mere  super- 
stition. 

The  second  element  is  that  of  surrender.  When  I  find  a 
fact  to  be  true,  I  must  yield  myself  to  it.  Without  this  sur- 
render our  belief  is  cold  intellectualism  without  power. 
Truth  is  worthless  unless  I  yield  myself  to  it.  Faith  in 
Christ,  therefore,  is  intellectual  assent  as  to  the  reality  of 
the  person  he  claimed  to  be  and  an  active  and  glad  surrender 
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of  my  life  to  him,  with  all  that  his  life  and  message  involve." 
It  is  committing  myself  to  his  ideal  and  throwing  myself 
into  his  program.  It  is  personal  loyalty.  It  is  active  partici- 
pation.   It  is  glad  self-abandonment. 

Two  things  remain  to  be  said.  How  does  one  enter  the 
personal  relationship?  And,  having  entered,  what  are  the 
laws  of  growth  and  power? 

How  does  one  enter  any  friendship?  First,  he  must  re- 
move any  barriers  that  stand  between  him  and  his  would-be 
friend.  If  I  have  wronged  you,  or  if  I  have  simply  slighted 
you  when  you  have  befriended  me  or  been  kindly  toward 
me,  then  you  will  be  grieved.  You  may  continue  to  wish  me 
well — indeed,  you  will  do  so  if  you  are  a  genuine  soul — but 
you  cannot  approve  my  action.  How  can  I  get  back  into 
your  approving  friendship  ?  There  is  only  one  way,  and  that 
is  to  come  back  to  you  in  simple,  honest  manhood  and  ask 
you  to  forgive  me.  If  you  can  see  that  I  am  in  earnest,  and 
if  you  are  a  genuine  soul,  I  will  get  forgiveness.  Now,  God 
has  been  kind  and  helpful  to  all  men.  He  has  given  us  our 
ideals  of  life,  he  has  given  us  our  very  being,  and  yet  how 
many  of  us  have  either  sinned  against  him  or  have  simply 
passed  him  by  unheeded!  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  enter 
Christian  friendship,  we  must  come  back  to  God  and  ask 
him  to  forgive  ys  and  help  us  to  be  what  we  ought  to  be. 
We  do  not  necessarily  have  to  weep  over  it.  We  simply 
need  to  see  clearly  that  we  have  been  wrong,  have  the  cour- 
age to  acknowledge  our  wrong,  and  with  all  our  soul  deter- 
mine that  we  will  turn  away  from  it  by  God's  help.  And 
this  opens  the  door  to  his  friendship.  When  you  do  this, 
you  begin  to  be  a  Christian. 

Here  one  should  make  clear  that  the  great  redemptive 
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work  of  Christ  lay  in  somehow  helping  men  to  see  the  very 
heart  of  God  and  know  how  God  hated  sin  and  how  he 
loved  men.  If  a  father  is  going  to  save  his  son  from  sin. 
it  will  be  by  letting  that  son  see  how  the  father  really  feels 
about  that  sin.  It  will  be  by  somehow  letting  the  son  see 
how  that  sin  grieves  the  father.  Now,  this  was  the  task  of 
our  Father  God :  to  let  us  know  how  he  felt  about  these  facts 
of  life.  It  is  in  this  realm  that  Christ*s  revelation  takes  on 
most  marvelous  meaning.  As  I  see  him  dying  there  on  the 
cross  I  know  that  it  is  because  he  hates  sin  and  loves  men, 
and  he  hated  the  one  so  intensely  and  loved  the  other  so 
deeply  that  he  was  willing  to  give  his  life  to  let  us  see  that 
passion  of  his  soul.  As  we  see  Jesus  thus  dying  we  get  a 
glimpse  into  the  great  fatherly  heart  of  God;  and  if  any- 
thing will  save  us  from  sin,  it  will  be  the  dying  passion  of 
such  love. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  There  are  laws  of  growth 
which  we  must  know  and  follow  if  we  are  to  become  really 
Christlike.  These  laws  of  growth  are  personal,  very  simple, 
and  yet  deeply  fundamental. 

The  first  of  these  laws  of  growth  is  that  of  association. 
If  I  want  to  be  the  friend  of  another  person,  I  can  only 
grow  in  that  friendship  through  association.  Association 
does  not  mean  that  I  sit  physically  by  the  side  of  my  friend 
or  walk  with  him  in  the  way.  It  means  that  I  put  myself 
sympathetically  and  open-mindedly  into  the  presence  of  his 
ideals  of  life.  I  can  often  do  this  by  letter  almost  as  well  as 
by  physical  nearness.  But,  however  accomplished,  I  must 
find  out  his  attitude  toward  all  the  outstanding  facts  of  life. 
I  must  come  to  know  how  he  feels  toward  men,  toward  sin, 
toward  God,  toward  joy  and  sorrow;  and  as  I  come  to  know 
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his  attitude,  if  I  hold  myself  sympathetically  and  open- 
mindedly  in  the  presence  of  his  ideals,  I  begin  to  grow  like 
him.  I  will  do  it  without  effort.  The  only  effort  lies  in 
holding  myself  persistently  in  the  presence  of  these  ideals 
and  keeping  an  open  attitude.  His  spirit  will  do  the  rest. 
I  can  no  more  keep  from  growing  like  him  than  I  can  stop 
the  beating  of  my  heart,  and  I  will  do  it  as  surely  and  as 
unconsciously. 

Here  lies  the  splendid  philosophy  of  Christian  character. 
If  I  bring  myself  daily  and  persistently  into  the  presence  of 
God's  attitude  toward  life,  if  I  keep  an  open  mind  and  a 
S}'TQpathetic  heart,  I  am  bound  by  the  very  laws  of  my  being 
to  be  transformed  into  his  likeness.  "We  all,  beholding 
as  in  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  transformed  into 
that  image  from  glor}^  to  glor}\"  \Ye  do  not  have  to  try  to 
grow  like  him ;  we  simply  need  to  keep  ourselves  in  his  pres- 
ence and  keep  an  open  heart.  He  will  do  the  rest.  And 
we  can  come  to  know  his  attitude  toward  life.  That  is  the 
real  meaning  of  this  book  we  call  the  Bible.  It  is  the  record 
of  God's  attitude  toward  the  facts  of  life  as  those  facts  took 
form  in  the  daily  lives  of  men.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
earnestly  plead  for  the  habit  of  daily  Bible  study.  It  en- 
ables us  to  keep  ourselves  persistently  in  the  presence  of 
God's  attitude  and  person,  and  we  cannot  help  growing  like 
him. 

A  second  law  of  growth  is  that  of  expression.  There  is 
a  law  of  mind  in  accordance  with  which  that  which  is  not  ex- 
pressed dies.  This  is  our  best  way  of  fighting  temptation; 
not  by  saying  that  we  are  going  to  forget  it,  but  by  turning 
our  mind  to  something  else  and  forgetting  the  temptation. 
If  it  is  covered  up  and  unexpressed,  it  will  die. 
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In  order  to  have  a  growing  friendship  with  another  per- 
son, I  must  express  it.  If  I  deny  the  friendship,  if  I  am 
ashamed  of  it,  then  that  friendship  will  surely  die.  Equally 
is  this  true  of  Christian  life.  This  gives  genuine  basis  for 
public  confession  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  gives  one  real  basis 
for  Church  membership;  not  the  only  basis,  but  it  is  one 
genuine  reason.  Somehow  we  must  openly  stand  for  Chris- 
tian life,  and  these  are  some  ways  in  which  we  can  publicly 
confess  him. 

There  is  a  third  law  of  growth,  and  that  is  service.  That 
which  does  not  serv^e  dies.  If  I  tie  my  hand  down  to  my 
side  and  let  it  stay  there  for  six  months,  when  I  release  the 
bandage  I  cannot  raise  my  arm,  for  it  has  atrophied ;  it  has 
not  served,  and  hence  it  has  died. 

If  my  friend  gets  sick  and  I  pass  his  door  every  day  for 
a  month  without  asking  about  him,  without  going  in  to  see 
him,  without  caring  about  him,  my  friendship  wiU  die.  I 
must  serve  if  I  expect  my  friendship  to  grow.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  my  Christian  friendship  is  to  grow,  then  I  must 
serve.  I  must  serve  God  by  serving  his  children.  I  must 
be  ready  to  spread  his  gospel.  I  must  be  ready  to  lead  others 
into  his  fellowship.  I  must  serve  wherever  I  find  chance  or 
opportunit}-,  and  then  my  Christian  friendship  has  a  chance 
to  grow. 

This,  then,  is  Christian  life :  to  be  rightly  related  to  all 
persons,  God  and  men.  It  is  not  a  narrow  or  restricted  life, 
but  it  is  genuine  liberty.  It  is  normal  and  wholesome.  It  is 
a  great,  glad  fellowship  with  the  Supreme  Person  of  the 
universe,  and  that  is  life.  "Deepening  acquaintance  with 
God  is  the  one  all-embracing  problem  of  Christian  life. 

One  who  is  ver}^  dear  to  me  has  a  little  girl  seven  years 
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of  age,  whom  I  love  very  much.  This  friend  spent  a  month 
of  vacation  with  me  one  summer  at  Blue  Ridge.  One  day 
there  was  a  tap  at  my  door,  and  Eleanor  came  in  and  was 
seated.  I  waited  to  hear  what  she  wanted.  I  thought  per- 
haps her  father  had  sent  her  for  something.  After  a  while 
I  said  to  her:  "Eleanor,  did  you  want  something?"  She 
answered:  "No,  Uncle  Willis;  I  just  wanted  to  be  with 
you."  O  if  we  could  come  to  feel  about  our  Father  God 
like  that,  then  we  would  be  real  Christians,  and  our  Chris- 
tianity would  dominate  our  every  thought  and  act. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SIN:  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  PERSONAL  RELATIONS. 
(Rom.  vi.  23.) 

Of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  sin,  men  of  all  ages  have 
been  asking.  Men  have  never  been  quite  able  to  reconcile 
the  fact  of  a  good  God  and  the  presence  of  this  disturbing 
element  in  the  world.  To  the  Christian  man  in  particular, 
with  his  enlarged  conception  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the 
fact  of  sin  has  been  a  source  of  great  difficulty. 

To  some  modern  thinkers  the  sense  of  sin  has  come  to  be 
considered  as  a  morbid  condition  of  an  oversensitive  soul. 
To  them  the  sense  of  sin  has  no  message.  It  is  simply  the 
remorse  of  a  maladjusted  soul  and  has  no  ultimate  meaning. 
But  of  one  thing  we  are  perfectly  certain  in  the  beginning : 
the  sense  of  sin — a  sense  of  incompleteness,  of  lack  of  har- 
mony, of  wrongdoing — is  a  universal  sense.  Men  know  it 
in  all  stages  of  development  and  in  every  geographical  divi- 
sion. A  party  of  us  rode  one  day  from  Sacarrah  to  the 
Pyramids  across  the  edge  of  the  burning  sands  of  the  desert. 
As  we  rode  we  passed  in  those  burning  wastes  two  men 
blistering  their  bodies  in  the  sand,  trying  by  the  penance 
they  could  thus  pay  to  find  a  freedom  from  the  sense  of 
wrong  in  their  souls  and  a  sense  of  harmony  with  God.  This 
sense  of  sin  is  universal.  It  is  both  ancient  and  modern. 
The  Psalmist  cried  out :  "Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall 
be  clean:  wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow." 
St.  Paul  said :  "O  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall  de- 
liver me  from  the  body  of  this  death?"     And  Browning 
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makes  his  hero  in  "Pauline"  say :  "I  am  knit  round  as  with 
a  charm  by  sin  and  lust  and  pride." 

If  you  want  to  know  how  the  sense  of  sin  disturbs  the 
hearts  of  men,  read  David's  cry  in  the  fifty-first  Psalm,  or 
read  the  wonderful  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  chapters  of 
Romans.  There  is  the  tug  of  two  worlds  within  the  soul, 
the  world  of  evil  with  its  fascination  and  allurement  and 
the  pull  of  the  highest  with  its  gleaming  peaks  of  crystal 
joy.  We  seem  conscious  of  a  double  personality,  so  St.  Paul 
says :  "The  good  which  I  would  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil  which 
I  would  not,  that  I  practice."  Whence  arises  this  strange 
contradiction?  How  does  it  come  that  temptation  is  so 
prevalent  in  the  world  and  that  yielding  to  this  temptation 
brings  so  much  sin? 

Perhaps  we  cannot  explain  it  in  quite  the  old  way  of 
original  sin.  The  child  is  born  into  the  world  with  latent 
possibilities  both  for  good  and  for  evil.  Its  nature  is  that 
of  self -revelation.  Its  natural  instincts  attempt  to  find  ex- 
pression and  through  such  expression  to  find  full  growth. 
It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  life  to  express  itself;  and  this 
expression  takes  the  form  of  personal  assertion,  personal 
initiative,  the  assumption  of  self-command.  It  is  out  of 
this  inner  struggle  for  self-command  and  self-assertion  that 
character  is  born.  All  character,  whether  good  or  bad,  is 
the  accelerated  victory  over  opposite  tendencies.  All  moral 
education  comes  through  the  experiences  of  inner  struggle, 
which  consists  in  putting  one's  real  self  in  command,  the 
self-assertion  of  the  real  man  over  against  the  passing  im- 
pulses of  the  life.  This,  then,  means  the  development  of 
will,  the  building  of  the  power  of  choice. 

Now,  this  power  of  choice  is  Godlike,  and  this  capacity 
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for  self-assertion  and  self -initiative  is  not  in  itself  selfish  or 
evil.  But  out  of  this  process  of  growth  into  self-assertive- 
ness  there  arises  the  selfish  tendency.  Our  very  self-asser- 
tiveness  makes  us  feel  that  it  is  right  just  because  we  can 
do  it.  We  begin  to  feel  that  our  own  will  is  the  only  con- 
sideration. So  one  comes  at  last  to  want  his  own  way,  re- 
gardless of  the  rights  or  needs  of  other  souls.  That,  then, 
is  selfish  and  becomes  sin. 

Sin  is  never  abstract;  it  is  always  concrete.  It  is  the 
assertion  of  myself  over  against  all  other  selves,  God  and 
men.  We  know  life  only  in  relationship,  and  sin  arises  only 
when  my  relation  with  other  persons  is  not  right — that  is,  I 
neglect  other  persons  and  their  rights  in  my  eager  desire  to 
express  my  own  will  and  to  have  my  own  way.  Sin,  then, 
is  the  result  of  perverted  will. 

Sin  grows  by  a  perfectly  natural  and  normal  process.  Its 
growth  is  a  matter  of  will,  or  perhaps  one  should  say  the 
lack  of  will.  The  history  of  a  sin  has  been  written  as  fol- 
lows :  (i)  We  perceive  an  object  or  an  end.  (2)  We  think 
of  this  object  or  end  as  a  possible  good.  (3)  We  dwell  on 
the  thought  of  the  good  to  be  received — that  is,  we  concen- 
trate our  minds  upon  it.  Our  will  does  not  turn  the  mind 
away  from  it.  In  common  parlance,  we  play  with  tempta- 
tion. (4)  A  strong  desire  seizes  us  to  take  this  possible 
good  for  ourselves,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  others,  regard- 
less of  how  it  may  affect  our  relations  to  others.  (5)  We 
act,  and  the  sin  is  done.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  then,  that  sin 
lies  in  the  realm  of  this  will  and  pertains  only  to  those  acts 
which  affect  persons,  God  and  men.  Sin  is  the  outgrowth 
of  deliberation,  and  it  affects  personal  relations. 
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If,  therefore,  you  are  to  keep  yourself  free  from  sin,  you 
must  guard  well  two  things. 

First,  you  must  be  sure  that  you  do  not  lose  your  sense  of 
reverence  for  personality,  whether  that  personality  be  your 
own,  that  of  your  neighbor,  or  that  of  God.  He  who  loses 
his  sense  of  the  sacredness  and  value  of  the  individual  has 
opened  the  floodgates  for  the  stream  of  sin  to  flow  freely 
in.  He  who  keeps  his  sense  of  reverence  and  holy  awe  in 
the  presence  of  persons,  all  persons,  he  who  regards  with  a 
high  sense  of  honor  his  own  person  as  well  as  that  of  others, 
such  a  man  has  made  sin  hard  to  commit  and  easy  to  shun. 
So  long  as  we  love  and  reverence  all  persons  we  are  not  apt 
to  do  anything  that  will  injure  such  persons  or  will  put  the 
barriers  between  our  own  personality  and  them. 

Secondly,  he  who  would  keep  himself  from  sin  must  guard 
with  jealous  care  the  things  to  which  he  gives  attention. 
The  secret  of  a  life  lies  in  this  field  of  attention.  "What 
gets  your  attention  gets  you."  We  are  made  by  that  to 
which  we  give  our  thought.  Our  environment  is  not  all  the 
forces  that  surround  us,  but  only  those  forces  on  which  we 
center  our  attention.  These  are  just  so  many  ways  of  saying 
that  a  man  sins  only  because  he  allows  his  mind  to  dwell  on 
those  things  which  are  selfish  and  wrong.  He  plays  with 
temptation.  He  looks  upon  a  thing  which  will  destroy  his 
proper  relation  to  persons  until  that  thing  seems  to  be  a 
supreme  good  and  all  other  things  are  forgotten  in  com- 
parison with  it.  He  forgets  persons,  he  forgets  all,  that 
he  may  give  his  undivided  attention  to  this  one  seeming 
good.  We,  therefore,  are  responsible  for  our  sins  because 
sin  is  the  outgrowth  of  our  attention.  It  was  doubtless  this 
which  inspired  that  fine  phrase  of  James  (i.  13-15)  :  "Let 
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no  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God :  for 
God  cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  and  he  himself  tempteth 
no  man.  But  each  man  is  tempied,  when  he  is  drawn  away 
by  his  own  desire,  and  enticed.  Then  the  desire,  when  it 
hath  conceived,  beareth  sin :  and  sin,  when  it  is  full  grown, 
bringeth  forth  death." 

Sin  is  essential  selfishness;  it  is  self-assertion  as  opposed 
to  the  rights  and  needs  of  other  persons,  and  through  this 
destruction  of  personal  relations  it  becomes  its  own  dead- 
liest enemy.  Let  us  ask,  then,  what  sin  does  in  the  life  of  a 
person.  What  is  its  final  dividend  in  life?  James  says  it 
bringeth  forth  death.  It  destroys  all  that  is  worth  while. 
Let  us  break  this  up  for  ourselves. 

I.  Sin  surely  and  inevitably  and  unerringly  brings  suffer- 
ing. Men  have  frequently  thought  that  they  could  go  into 
sin  with  immunity.  The  wage  of  sin  is  often  long  with- 
held, and  consequently  men  often  think  that  this  wage  will 
never  be  paid.  They  assume  a  reckless  attitude,  hoping  that 
in  some  way  they  will  escape  the  consequences;  but  they 
never  escape.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  escape.  The  laws 
of  righteousness  are  inwrought  into  the  very  heart  and  es- 
sence of  all  the  universe.  Righteousness  is  not  something 
foisted  onto  the  universe;  it  is  of  the  very  essence  and 
nature  of  the  universe,  for  the  laws  of  the  universe  are  but 
the  will  of  a  righteous  God.  Hence  he  who  sins,  he  who 
goes  into  unrighteousness,  is  going  against  the  tides  of  the 
universe  itself,  and  sooner  or  later  he  must  be  dashed  to 
pieces.  No  man  can  put  his  puny  will  against  that  eternal 
will  which  dwells  in  the  heart  of  the  universe.  Sin  puts  a 
man  and  the  universe  at  outs.  It  robs  man  of  that  right 
relation  which  promises  harmony  and  peace.     It  sets  him 
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in  opposition  to  the  will  of  God,  which  constitutes  the  law 
of  the  universe.  Of  course  it  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
bring  suffering  and  ultimate  ruin.  All  suffering  is  not  due 
to  sin,  but  no  sin  goes  without  suffering.  So  long  as  right- 
eousness remains  wrought  into  the  very  essence  and  heart 
of  the  universe  sin  must  and  will  inevitably  bring  suffering. 

2.  In  the  second  place,  sin  dulls  our  sense  of  right  and 
wrong.  It  makes  us  incapable  of  seeing  and  knowing  the 
truth.  One  remarkable  note  about  the  message  of  the 
prophets  is  the  fact  that  they  saw  clearly  this  terrible  con- 
sequence of  sin.  "Woe  unto  them  that  call  evil  good,  and 
good  evil,''  says  Isaiah  (v.  20) ;  "that  put  darkness  for  light, 
and  light  for  darkness ;  that  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet 
for  bitter !"  The  man  who  goes  into  sin  has  his  moral  per- 
ceptions dulled  so  that  he  is  incapable  of  seeing  the  finer 
facts  of  life.  The  real  test  of  a  character  is  its  perception 
of  truth.  Capacity  to  recognize  truth  sets  one  oif  from 
those  dull  of  mind  who  have  had  their  powers  destroyed  by 
sin.  There  Is  nothing  more  pitiable  than  the  sight  of  one 
who  should  know  truth  but  does  not.  "Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart:  for  they  shall  see  God."  He  who  has  kept  his 
soul  in  purity  and  truth  has  capacity  for  receiving  more 
truth.  In  the  presence  of  one  of  Turner's  great  paintings  a 
lady  once  said:  VI  never  saw  such  wonderful  coloring  in 
nature."  "No,"  replied  the  artist ;  "but  don't  you  wish  you 
could  see  it?"  Moral  and  spiritual  blindness,  the  resultant 
of  low  living  and  sinful  thought ! 

It  is  this  phase  of  the  results  of  sin  that  makes  any  sin 
unpardonable.  Once  Jesus  had  brought  unto  him  a  blind 
and  dumb  lunatic,  and  he  healed  him.  The  Pharisees  see- 
ing it  said:  "This  man  doth  not  cast  out  demons,  but  by 
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Beelzebub  the  prince  of  demons."  Jesus,  commenting  on 
their  attitude,  told  them  of  the  unpardonable  sin,  told  them 
how  various  evil  deeds  might  be  forgiven ;  but  how,  when  a 
man  had  so  long  closed  his  mind  to  the  truth  that  he  was 
no  longer  capable  of  seeing  truth,  then  that  man  had  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  sin.  Of  course  it  is  unpardonable, 
because  one  cannot  see  enough  of  truth  to  rise  by.  The 
gates  of  truth  in  our  souls  are  shut  and  locked,  and  no  more 
entrance  is  possible.  This  is  exactly  what  sin  always  does 
for  us.  If  you  want  to  grow  in  capacity  to  see  and  under- 
stand truth,  if  you  want  to  have  a  keen,  discriminating  sense 
of  the  essential  difference  between  good  and  evil,  then  I 
beg  you  let  not  sin  come  In  to  dull  your  spiritual  perceptions. 

When  sin  has  found  entrance,  the  highest  and  truest  are 
shut  out.  The  wings  of  the  soul  flag,  and  the  aspirations  of 
full  life  fall  short.  The  tragedy  of  the  world  is  not  death. 
The  tragedy  of  the  world  is  not  suft'ering.  The  tragedy  of 
the  world  is  low  visions,  missed  goals,  lost  possibilities,  all 
because  sin  has  robbed  us  of  our  best.  Virtue  and  truth  and 
love  and  unselfishness  never  blind.  They  enlarge  our  vision ; 
they  strengthen  our  will ;  they  fill  us  with  new  energy ;  they 
bid  us  climb  the  dizzy  heights.  It  is  sin  alone  that  blinds  and 
dwarfs  and  takes  from  us  our  largest  vision. 

3.  Still  again,  sin  paralyzes  our  will.  Not  only  does  it 
blind  us  to  truth,  but  it  makes  us  incapable  of  acting  on  the 
little  truth  we  already  possess.  "From  him  that  hath  not 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have." 
You  do  not  possess  a  truth  until  you  have  power  to  act  on 
it.  Sin  robs  you  of  that  power  of  action.  Stevens  points 
out  that  this  slavery  of  the  will  to  sin  arises  out  of  attention. 
When  we  have  done  wrong,  the  deed  possesses  our  atten- 
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tion.  Either  because  the  thing  in  itself  is  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant, we  return  to  it  again  and  again.  The  mind  be- 
comes obsessed  with  the  thought,  and  we  cannot  get  away 
from  it.  This  dwelling  upon  the  evil  tends  to  produce 
again  the  same  evil,  and  so  the  process  advances.  We  be- 
come, as  it  were,  auto-intoxicated  with  our  own  evil  deeds. 
Stevens  gives  us  a  clear  illustration  of  this  wonderful  power 
of  sin  to  enslave  the  attention  and  destroy  the  freedom  of 
will.  He  tells  us  of  a  woman  of  good  family  who  fell  a 
victim  to  drink: 

I  have  stripped  the  baby  of  his  nightgown,  wrapped  him  in  an 
old  shawl  or  any  rag,  laid  him  down,  and  run  to  pawn  the  gown  for 
4d.  that  I  might  get  drink.  ...  I  looked  in  pity  on  my  children, 
but  could  not  stop  drinking.  It  was  my  first  thought  in  the  morning, 
my  last  at  night.  I  began  to  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  night  whenever 
I  wakened  and  take  it  if  there  was  any  in  the  house.  If  there  was 
none,  I  was  in  perfect  misery  and  thought  that  the  morning  would 
never  wear  away  until  the  shops  were  open  at  6  a.m.  .  .  .  Many 
times  I  would  pray,  asking  the  Lord  to  put  it  into  the  pawnbroker's 
heart  to  take  whatever  I  was  pawning.  Sometimes  it  would  be  the 
last  article  of  clothing  on  my  children's  bodies,  with  so  little  that  I 
was  afraid  they  would  not  take  it  in  a  pawnshop.  Then  I  would 
pray.  ...  I  tried  to  get  my  mind  set  on  my  little  home,  such  as 
it  was,  one  part  of  me  saying,  "Go  on.  If  you  like,  you  can  make 
this  place  look  comfortable" ;  then,  O !  that  craving,  saying,  "Take  a 
little  whisky,  just  a  little,  before  you  start,  and  you  will  go  on  so 
much  better."  There  I  was  struggling  between  two  desires,  one 
trying  to  do  well  and  the  other,  O !  so  evil,  and  well  I  knew  it. 

"Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Every  one  that  committeth 
sin  is  the  bondservant  of  sin."  (John  viii.  34.)  Sin  en- 
slaves; it  paralyzes  the  will;  it  enthralls  the  attention;  it 
robs  us  of  our  freedom. 
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4.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  most  terrible  consequence  of 
sin  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  separates  us  from  persons.  We 
must  never  forget  that  life  is  relationship  to  persons,  that 
the  most  sacred  and  beautiful  thing  in  life  is  fellowship 
with  kindred  souls.  The  highest  gift  of  God  to  any  one 
is  friendship,  understanding,  sympathy  from  those  who 
stand  near.  In  the  presence  of  abiding  friendship  all  life 
takes  new  meaning.  The  richness  and  glory  of  life  con- 
sists in  our  capacity  to  enter  into  and  find  common  inter- 
ests in  those  we  know  and  love.  Affinity  and  soul  respon- 
siveness is  the  best  and  most  blessed  experience  of  our  ex- 
istence. Now,  sin  destroys  this  fellowship.  Have  you  ever 
done  a  person  a  wrong  and  then  shunned  that  person  be- 
cause you  were  out  of  harmony  with  him?  You  would 
walk  around  a  city  block  rather  than  meet  the  friend  you 
have  grievously  injured.  The  most  serious  consequence  of 
your  sin  is  not  your  physical  suffering  or  even  your  mental 
agony,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  you  have  walled  yourself  about 
with  a  barrier  which  shuts  out  all  other  persons  from  fel- 
lowship with  you.  You  have  robbed  yourself  of  the  only 
means  of  soul  growth — that  is,  contact  with  kindred  souls. 
You  have  isolated  yourself  from  persons,  which  is  death. 
No  wonder  James  wrote :  "Sin,  when  it  is  completed,  bring- 
eth  forth  death."  St.  Paul  said,  "The  wages  of  sin  is 
death";  and  our  hymn  adds,  "Nothing  but  death,  eternal 
death,  bitter  remorse  and  woe."  To  be  out  of  harmony 
with  those  about  you,  to  be  living  selfishly  alone  for  your- 
self, to  be  isolated  because  of  that  selfishness — this  is  deep, 
dark,  abysmal  death.  We  cannot  know  the  full  meaning  of 
such  a  death. 

There  is  just  one  cure  for  sin.    It  lies  not  in  remorse  for 
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its  past,  though  we  must,  of  course,  see  the  evil  of  our  lives 
and  turn  from  it.  It  lies  not  in  indifference  to  the  warnings 
of  conscience.  It  lies  not  even  in  prayer  to  be  delivered 
from  the  death  of  sin.  It  is  in  the  positive  realm.  When 
Paul  cried  out,  "O  wretched  man  that  I  am!  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  out  of  the  body  of  this  death?"  he  at  once 
turned  to  the  positive  side  of  his  battle  and  triumphantly 
exclaimed :  "I  thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
Here  we  find  our  cure  for  sin.  If  sin  is  the  assertion  of 
myself  over  against  all  other  selves,  if  it  is  the  destruction 
of  proper  relations  to  other  persons,  then  the  cure  of  sin 
is  in  turning  our  souls  back  to  the  supreme  Person  and 
through  him  and  in  him  finding  our  right  adjustment  to  all 
persons.  "Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy- 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you, 
and  learn  of  me;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart:  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy, 
and  my  burden  is  light."  It  is  here  in  this  wonderful  Per- 
son that  we  find  full  and  complete  adjustment  to  all  per- 
sons. It  is  here  that  we  find  peace  and  here  that  we  find 
life. 

As  was  indicated  earlier  in  the  chapter,  if  the  most  seri- 
ous consequence  of  sin  is  the  separation  from  persons,  then 
the  chief  result  of  salvation  will  be  the  bringing  of  persons 
back  into  proper  relations ;  and  this  must  be  done,  as  indi- 
cated in  a  former  chapter,  by  showing  men  how  God  feels 
about  sin.  This  Jesus  Christ  showed  us  by  his  life  and  by 
his  manner  of  death,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  preach- 
ing of  Christ's  life  and  death  has  been  the  greatest  means  of 
bringing  conviction  to  the  hearts  of  men.  When  I  have 
sinned  against  my  earthly  father,  my  one  way  of  getting 
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relief  is  to  go  back  to  him  in  simple,  humble  manner  and 
ask  his  forgiveness;  and  then  the  barriers  between  us  are 
removed,  and  the  chief  consequence  of  my  sin  is  taken 
away.  I  will  be  brought  to  a  spirit  which  asks  forgiveness 
by  seeing  how  my  father  feels  about  my  sin. 

When  I  have  sinned  against  my  Father  God,  I  can  re- 
move the  barriers  of  separation  between  me  and  him  only 
by  changing  my  attitude,  by  simply  and  humbly  acknowl- 
edging my  wrong  and  guilt ;  and  I  am  brought  to  do  that  by 
seeing  God's  attitude  toward  my  spirit  and  deeds.  This 
feeling  in  the  heart  of  God  toward  our  sin  Jesus  Christ 
helps  us  to  see,  and  hence  it  is  through  him  that  we  are 
brought  to  have  the  right  attitude  toward  God.  Christ 
saves  us  from  sin,  therefore,  by  no  mechanical  scheme  of 
redemption,  but  he  saves  us  by  bringing  us  into  vital  and 
harmonious  relations  to  our  Father  God  and  so  removing 
the  sense  of  sin  and  separation  deep  in  our  souls. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BIBLE  A  BOOK  OF  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES. 

We  come  in  this  chapter  to  speak  of  the  modernness  of 
the  message  of  a  particular  group  of  the  world's  geniuses, 
that  group  of  men  most  of  whom  wrote  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  yet  whose  message  throbs  with  the 
hot  and  impassioned  blood  of  our  present  life.  I  want  to 
present  to  you  a  brief  review  of  the  message  of  that  old 
but  ever-new  book  we  call  the  Bible.  There  is  a  paradox 
about  this  book,  that,  while  it  is  the  best-known  book  in  the 
Christian  world,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  least  known.  While 
it  has  by  its  matchless  power  woven  itself  into  the  very 
fabric  of  our  thought  and  has,  more  than  any  other  book, 
influenced  our  life  and  character,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  book 
about  the  origin,  history,  and  exact  text  of  which  most  of 
us  know  almost  nothing.  If  you  should  undertake  to  de- 
stroy all  knowledge  of  the  poetry  of  Tennyson,  there  would 
be  millions  of  people  who  would  remain  indifferent;  but  if 
you  were  to  undertake  to  wipe  out  of  existence  every  page 
of  the  Bible,  the  whole  Christian  world  would  rise  in  arms. 
If,  then,  there  is  such  wonderful  appreciation  of  this  match- 
less book,  why  has  it  not  been  studied  more  thoroughly  and 
systematically?  I  believe  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  It 
is  because  we  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  predominant 
purpose  of  the  book  and  have  therefore  set  false  standards 
for  judging  the  book  which  will  not  stand  the  scrutiny  of 
research.     We  have  exalted  the  secondary  aspects  of  this 
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book  into  the  place  of  primacy;  and  hence  men  have  often 
gone  away  from  it  disappointed,  while  others  have  been 
deterred  from  entering  into  its  richness  of  life. 

1.  We  have  often  overemphasized  the  Bible  as  literature. 
I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  not  fine  literature  in  the  Bible, 
even  some  of  the  world's  greatest.  During  my  years  of 
graduate  work  at  the  university  I  specialized  on  English 
literature.  I  worked  over  every  line  of  Browning's  poetry. 
I  was  much  interested  in  Tennyson,  Carlyle,  and  Eliot.  I 
value  these  masters  as  much  as  any  student  of  English. 
But  for  ruggedness  of  style  and  originality  of  thought,  the 
book  of  Amos  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  best  of  Car- 
lyle. For  tenderness  and  the  beauty  of  love,  Hosea  is  more 
striking  than  Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam,"  and  the  Psalms 
will  equal  his  best  idyls.  For  philosophic  insight  and  ap- 
preciation of  human  feeling.  Job  is  a  match  for  Browning 
and  Eliot.  There  is  much  of  magnificent  literature  in  the 
Bible  which  it  will  abundantly  pay  any  student  of  that  sub- 
ject to  w^ork  over.  But  this  is  not  the  chief  value  of  the 
Bible.  It  was  not  written  with  that  in  view;  and  to  read 
it  from  that  standpoint  alone,  while  it  will  pay  as  great  divi- 
dends as  any  other  world  literature,  is  to  miss  its  greatest 
message.  If  the  Bible  is  not  more  than  literature,  it  cannot 
claim  the  supreme  place  in  our  lives,  though  it  could  claim 
an  equal  place  with  other  books. 

2.  Neither  is  the  Bible  history.  In  it  we  find  some  of  the 
best  history,  and  without  it  many  of  the  ancient  years  would 
be  dark  indeed.  And  this  history  has  the  advantage  of 
beauty  of  style  in  the  main  and  the  entwining  of  story.  But 
the  Bible  does  not  claim  to  be  a  connected  and  orderly  nar- 
rative of  consecutive  events.    \Vc  dare  not  rest  the  author- 
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ity  of  the  Bible  on  its  merits  as  a  history  of  the  earlier 
centuries.  What  difference  does  it  make  if  a  prophet  is 
not  careful  to  give  the  exact  year  in  which  he  wrote,  or  if 
the  reign  of  two  kings  seems  to  overlap,  or  that  most  parts 
of  the  Bible  bear  no  specific  date?  It  was  not  written  for 
history,  and  therefore  its  authors  did  not  always  take  pains 
to  give  the  date  of  their  writings.  The  effectiveness  of  a 
great  message  is  not  lessened  because  we  do  not  know  its 
exact  date.  We  need  to  know  as  much  about  the  history 
of  the  Bible  and  its  times  as  possible ;  but  if  we  base  our 
claim  for  its  superiority  on  its  historic  accuracy,  we  miss 
its  meaning  altogether. 

3.  Neither  is  it  a  textbook  on  science.  Most  of  the  men 
who  wrote  the  Bible  knew  not  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  science.  Dr.  Watson,  in  his  last  book,  speaks  of  those 
absurd  panics  about  the  conflict  of  science  and  religion 
which  have  made  the  Church  ridiculous.  The  Bible  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  science  and  was  not  meant  to 
have.  I  once  heard  Mr.  Ingersoll  give  his  famous  lecture  on 
the  mistakes  of  Moses.  The  whole  argument  was  based  on 
the  false  assumption  that  the  Bible  must  be  scientifically 
accurate,  else  its  message  would  be  useless.  Such  an  as- 
sumption is  absurd.  The  fact  that  Shakespeare  knew  no 
science  did  not  destroy  his  insight  into  human  character, 
and  the  fact  that  the  writers  of  the  Bible  were  not  scientific 
specialists  does  not  in  the  least  vitiate  their  message.  The 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  is  an  account  of  the  fact 
and  not  of  the  method.  What  difference  to  us  if  God's 
method  was  one  of  evolution  and  not  of  special  creation? 
That  account  was  never  meant  for  a  scientific  statement  of 
method.    He  who  stakes  the  truth  of  his  Bible  on  scientific 
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Inerrancy  not  only  runs  the  risk  of  losing  it,  but  reduces  it 
to  the  grade  of  a  textbook,  and  a  very  ordinary  one  at  that. 

In  the  better  understanding  of  the  Bible,  scholarship  has 
rendered  inestimable  aid.  And  here  may  I  pause  long 
enough  to  remark  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
results  of  scholarship?  I  know,  of  course,  that  there  have 
been  some  radical  men  who  were  so-called  higher  critics. 
But  criticism  it  not  a  question  of  results.  It  is  simply  a 
method  of  work.  It  is  simply  applying  the  methods  of 
study  which  we  apply  to  our  history,  our  literature,  and  our 
science.  It  may  be  defined  as  a  careful  literary  and  histori- 
cal study  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  in  order  that  we  may 
ascertain  their  date,  their  authorship,  their  integrity  of  text, 
their  unity,  and  their  form.  It  is  not  concerned  with  nat- 
uralism or  supernaturalism,  but  simply  with  making  clear 
what  the  books  actually  have  to  say.  It  is  not  the  business 
of  the  true  critic  to  affirm  or  deny  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  his  business  to  tell  us  what  the  Bible  has  to  say,  and 
we  are  to  be  the  judges  of  its  truth  or  falsity.  When  the 
critic  goes  beyond  that,  he  is  no  longer  a  critic,  but  a  would- 
be  historian,  theologian,  or  philosopher. 

Real  criticism  has  given  us  a  great  insight  into  the  state- 
ments of  the  Bible.  It  has  helped  us  to  see  that  this  won- 
derful book  is  not  a  book  of  pious  mottoes,  one  of  which 
can  be  quoted  to  meet  any  emergency  of  life  without  regard 
to  the  setting  of  such  text.  Neither  is  it  a  book  of  holy 
riddles  from  which  we  may  draw  all  sorts  of  fanciful  in- 
terpretations. Neither  Is  it  a  fetish  which  by  some  myste- 
rious inherent  power  will  ward  off  from  us  evil  and  bring 
us  good.     If  the  Bible  Is  written  neither  as  literature,  his- 
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tory,  nor  science,  if  it  is  neither  a  book  of  mottoes,  holy 
riddles,  nor  fetish  phrases,  then  what  can  this  book  be  ? 

It  is  the  record  of  the  reHgious  experiences  of  men  with 
like  passions  as  ourselves.  It  is  the  record  of  God's  deal- 
ings with  his  people  through  the  early  ages.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  preeminent  meetings  of  the  souls  of  men  with  the 
soul  of  God.  It  is  the  record  of  God's  attitudes  toward 
men  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  It  is,  therefore,  a  pro- 
gressive and  developing  revelation  of  God  designed  to  teach 
men  in  ascending  scale  the  truth  of  God's  life.  Or,  to  put 
it  a  little  differently,  it  is  the  story  of  the  lives  of  men  who, 
when  hunting  after  God,  found  him  in  varying  degrees.  It 
is,  therefore,  no  dead  theology.  It  is  not  a  book  of  abstract 
principles.  It  is  not  a  book  of  laws  and  rules.  It  is  a  book 
of  persons.  It  deals  with  live,  pulsing,  loving,  hating,  fight- 
ing, progressing  men  and  women. 

The  Bible  rarely  ever  lays  down  an  abstract  principle. 
It  tells  the  story  of  a  life  which  illustrates  that  principle 
and  so  gives  its  message.  If  it  would  teach  us  the  message 
of  loyalty,  it  tells  the  charming  story  of  Naomi  and  Ruth, 
and  our  souls  are  fairly  entranced  with  the  thought  of  loyal 
love.  If  it  would  preach  to  us  the  principle  of  fidelity  to 
the  great  truths  of  life,  it  gives  us  that  matchless  story  of 
Hosea,  true  to  the  wife  of  his  youth  In  spite  of  all  her 
unfaithfulness  and  sin.  If  It  would  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  meanness  and  littleness  of  race  pride,  race  prej- 
udice, and  national  egotism,  it  tells  us  the  pathetic  story  of 
Jonah,  who  would  run  away  from  God  and  his  native  coun- 
try rather  than  preach  the  gospel  to  a  hated  Gentile  city. 
If  it  desires  to  set  before  us  the  principle  of  suffering  and 
break  down  the  idea  that  all  suffering  is  due  to  sin,  it  pre- 
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sents  that  marvelous  story  of  Job  and  his  friends.  And  so 
one  could  run  through  the  great  principles  of  life  and  find 
in  the  Bible  some  character  set  to  show  it  forth.  In  other 
words,  the  Bible  teaches  by  example  and  not  by  sermon. 
It  is  a  book  of  life  which  had  to  be  lived  before  it  could  be 
written.  It  is  not  a  set  of  principles  dropped  down  out  of 
a  clear  sky,  but  an  epic  of  a  religious  people  struggling  up- 
ward through  difficulties  to  their  God.  This  leads  us  natu- 
rally to  ask  what  we  mean  by  inspiration  and  revelation. 
How  are  they  related,  and  what  are  the  governing  condi- 
tions? Was  the  process  of  revelation  closed  with  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Biblical  canon?  Are  there  any  inspired  writings 
outside  of  the  books  of  the  Bible?  These  are  questions 
which  at  once  rise  to  the  surface  of  thought. 

Revelation  and  inspiration  are  the  two  sides  to  the  same 
process,  the  divine  and  the  human  sides.  Revelation  is  the 
process  by  which  God  gives  his  messages  to  men;  inspira- 
tion is  the  preparation  of  man  to  receive  the  message.  It 
is  perfectly  obvious  that  God  might  have  a  message  for 
men;  but  if  men  were  not  prepared  to  understand,  there 
could  be  no  revelation.  If  Edison  should  talk  to  an  African 
in  the  heart  of  the  Congo  about  electric  currents,  volts, 
amperes,  and  all  the  rest,  there  would  be  no  revelation. 
It  would  be  to  that  African  the  wildest  jargon,  because  he 
would  have  had  no  preparation  to  receive  such  a  message. 
Here,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  points  of  weakness  in  the  old 
theory  of  verbal  inspiration.  For  God  to  have  simply  said 
words  to  the  ancient  peoples  would  have  been  so  much 
jargon.  There  must  be  content  to  the  words,  and  that 
meant  a  process  of  preparation.  Revelation,  therefore, 
must  of  necessity  begin  with  the  very  simplest  facts,  being 
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put  into  the  form  of  symbols  and  figures;  and  slowly,  as 
man  rose  in  capacit}-  to  understand,  God  could  make  him- 
self known  in  more  complete  and  perfect  messages.  This 
helps  us  to  understand  the  seemingly  incomplete  moral 
teachings  of  the  earlier  pans  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Now,  one  of  the  processes  of  inspiration  is  moral  growth. 
No  man  can  understand  a  moral  and  religious  message  who 
does  not  have  some  moral  and  religious  insight.  Moral  in- 
sight comes  with  moral  character,  the  two  interacting  and 
supplementing  each  other.  ''Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart : 
for  they  shall  see  God,"  is  not  only  the  word  of  the  Bible, 
but  it  is  the  clear  rule  in  all  the  processes  of  acquiring 
knowledge.  To  act  on  the  moral  truth  we  already  know  is 
the  surest  way  of  preparation  for  a  further  revelation  of 
moral  and  religious  truth. 

All  truth  is  God's,  and  whoever  finds  truth  is  in  a  sense 
inspired.  To  find  scientific  truth  there  may  be  less  neces- 
sity for  purity  of  soul;  and  yet  we  may  not  be  too  sure  even 
here,  for  some  one  has  defined  science  as  "sympathy  with 
the  power  behind  nature,"  which  would  certainly  leave  no 
ground  for  indifferent  morals.  Even  the  scientist  would 
likely  be  a  much  better  scientist  and  have  much  larger 
chances  of  finding  new  scientific  truth  (which  we  must  not 
forget  is,  after  all,  only  finding  God's  way  of  working  in 
the  universe)  if  he  were  in  perfect  moral  accord  with  the 
center  and  heart  of  the  universe.  But  when  one  enters  the 
realm  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  certainly  moral  prepa- 
ration for  receiving  a  revelation  is  necessar}-.  Inspiration, 
therefore,  may  be  defined  as  the  preparation  of  a  moral 
agent  through  the  purifying  of  his  soul  and  the  bringing  of 
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his  will  into  harmony  with  the  will  of  God,  so  that  such 
agent  may  be  able  to  receive  the  message  of  God. 

All  moral  truth  found  would  be  a  revelation  in  so  far  as 
it  were  truth.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  holding,  there- 
fore, that  all  revelation  is  contained  in  the  Bible.  In  fact, 
no  religious  man  ever  holds  this  in  practical  life.  He  al- 
ways feels  that  God  is  daily  revealing  himself  to  men  who 
seek  after  him.  We  do  not  believe  that  God  is  dead;  and 
if  he  is  a  living  Father,  he  will  want  continually  to  make 
himself  known  to  his  children.  If  God  does  make  himself 
known  to  his  children,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  one  of 
these  children  from  writing  down  such  revelations,  just  as 
the  ancient  prophets  did.  In  so  far  as  what  he  feels  and 
thinks  is  in  accord  with  the  reality  of  God's  life  and  truth, 
just  to  that  extent  is  his  message  inspired.  If  it  is  truth,  it 
is  God's.  For  my  part,  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  things 
written  in  Milton's  or  Tennyson's  or  Lanier's  poems  are  in 
accordance  with  God's  truth  and  hence  might  be  called  to 
that  extent  inspired. 

The  difference,  therefore,  between  the  Bible  and  Brown- 
ing is  one  of  content  and  purpose.  Browning's  works  were 
written  as  poetry  always  with  a  moral  message  accompany- 
ing, but  the  Bible  was  written  as  a  moral  and  spiritual  mes- 
sage and  fell  into  prose  or  poetry  as  best  suited  the  mes- 
sage. In  so  far  as  Browning  saw  and  understood  the  facts 
of  God  and  put  them  into  his  writings,  he  was  inspired ;  but 
no  one  would  for  a  moment  be  foolish  enough  to  put  Brown- 
ing's poems  by  the  side  of  Amos's  prophecy  and  call  them 
equal  in  inspiration.  They  are  not  equal,  because  the  mes- 
sages contained  in  the  two  are  not  equal.  They  are  unequal 
because  of  the  difference  in  the  depth  and  meaning  of  the 
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truth  found.  It  is  in  subject  matter  that  the  Bible  stands 
supreme.  All  men  in  whose  hearts  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells 
are  inspired  men,  but  all  men  are  not  equally  inspired.  We 
do  not  level  down  the  Bible;  we  only  dignify  the  message  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  other  men.  The  message 
of  the  Bible  is  the  supreme  revelation  of  God,  not  because  it 
comes  to  men  in  a  more  mysterious  way  than  other  messages 
of  truth  have  come  to  men,  but  because  in  it  we  find  the 
supreme  expression  of  the  truth  of  God  which  has  been 
vouchsafed  to  men.  In  this  book  we  find  the  fullest  expe- 
riences which  men  have  had  with  God,  and  in  the  New 
Testament  we  find  the  final  and  complete  revelation  of  the 
truth  of  God's  life  as  it  was  lived  and  incarnated  in  Christ. 
Hence  no  man  need  fear  that  the  Bible  will  be  outlived.  It 
has  permanent  abiding  value  because  God's  truth  is  always 
permanent,  and  the  Bible  contains  a  record  of  the  fullest 
expression  of  the  truth  of  God  which  the  world  has  ever 
had.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  Bible  is  a  record  of  the  expe- 
riences men  have  had  with  God  which  gives  such  wonder- 
ful significance  to  this  book  for  Christian  living.  If  I  wish 
to  live  on  terms  of  friendship  with  God,  I  must  put  myself 
into  the  presence  of  God  and  find  out  what  his  attitude  is 
toward  the  facts  of  life;  and  in  the  books  of  the  Bible  we 
find  his  attitude  toward  all  the  great  facts  of  life.  As  I 
stand  open-hearted  in  their  presence  I  am  little  by  little 
transformed  into  his  image.  Thus  the  Bible,  as  the  record 
of  God's  personal  attitude  toward  men,  is  my  guidebook  in 
growing  into  Godlikeness. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  messages  of  this  wonderful 
book  to  us  as  modern  men  and  women?  If  it  has  no  mes- 
sage for  us,  we  need  not  waste  time  on  it;  and  if  it  has  a 
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modern  message,  we  younger  men,  more  than  any  others, 
should  be  the  first  to  seize  and  appreciate  it.  I  would  men- 
tion here  four  vital  messages  which  this  book  brings  in 
personal  terms  to  the  men  of  to-day. 

I.  The  Bible  gives  us  a  message  of  genuineness,  sincerity, 
and  reality  as  opposed  to  formalism,  hypocrisy,  and  cant. 
This  is  a  message  which  ought  to  appeal  to  every  young 
man.  If  there  is  one  thing  detestable  to  the  present  man, 
it  is  lack  of  genuineness  and  reality.  This  was  the  great 
message  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  attempted  to  tear  off  the 
mask  of  society  and  force  it  to  stand  forth  in  its  nakedness 
and  hypocrisy.  This  was  the  message  of  Robert  Browning. 
He  hated  form  and  custom  and  conventionality;  he  loved 
truth  and  reality.  No  sharper  criticism  of  conventionality, 
as  such,  has  been  written  than  his  "Flight  of  the  Duchess," 
"The  Statue  and  the  Bust,"  or  "Fifine  at  the  Fair."  But  if 
we  want  this  message  of  reality  put  into  personal  terms,  we 
must  turn  to  the  Bible  to  find  its  greatest  statement. 

Listen  to  Amos's  scathing  rebuke  of  the  formalism  o£ 
worship  among  the  Hebrews  in  the  eighth  century  before 
Christ :  "I  hate,  I  despise  your  feasts,"  etc.  (Amos  v.  21- 
24.)  The  life  of  Amos  is  one  long  rebuke  of  formalism. 
Hear  the  message  of  Hosea  speaking  out  of  practical  expe- 
rience to  this  same  people  only  a  few  years  later,  when  they 
bring  sacrifices  to  their  altars :  'T  desire  goodness,  not  sac- 
rifice; and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt  offer- 
ings." (Hos.  vi.  6.)  Or  listen  to  this  matchless  word  of 
MIcah  (vi.  8),  the  living  example  of  genuineness,  the  word 
which  Dr.  Gwatkin  (Volume  IL,  page  43)  has  called  the 
highest  summary  of  human  duty.  As  the  prophet  rebukes 
these  people  for  trying  to  atone  for  their  sins  by  formal 
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sacrifice  he  cries :  "He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good ; 
and  what  doth  Jehovah  require  o£  thee,  but  to  do  justly, 
and  to  love  kindness,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?" 

No  other  man  who  ever  spoke  has  been  so  unsparing  in 
his  criticism  of  hypocrisy  as  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that,  too,  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  it  meant  hatred,  persecution,  and, 
later,  death.  Hear  the  sharp  criticism  which  he  flings  into 
the  faces  of  the  insincere  Pharisees :  "Woe  unto  you  Phar- 
isees! for  ye  tithe  mint  and  rue  and  every  herb,  and  pass 
over  justice  and  the  love  of  God.  .  .  .  Woe  unto  you 
Pharisees !  for  you  love  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogue, 
and  the  salutations  in  the  market  places.  Woe  unto  you! 
for  ye  are  as  the  tombs  which  appear  not,  and  the  men 
that  walk  over  them  know  it  not."     (Luke  xi.  42-44.) 

What  a  message  is  this  for  our  time — a  time  when  col- 
lege customs  are  rapidly  hardening  into  dead  traditions;  a 
time  when  hundreds  of  men  are  simply  members  of  the 
Church,  but  have  no  vital  union  with  Christ;  a  time  when 
respectability  demands  Church  affiliation  and  when  such 
affiliation  has  too  often  drifted  into  pure  Pharisaism;  a 
time  when  religion  is  far  too  frequently  being  divorced  from 
the  simplest  laws  of  right  and  justice !  This  great  book  has 
for  us  a  modern  m.essage  which  every  earnest  student  should 
know.  To  every  half-hearted,  temporizing,  Pharisaical  Chris- 
tian and  to  every  dishonest  and  carping  critic  it  would  cry 
with  withering  scorn :  "Ye  vipers,  ye  hypocrites,  ye  sepul- 
chers  filled  with  dead  men's  bones;  the  Lord  hath  showed 
thee  what  is  good."  H  there  is  cant  and  unreality  and  for- 
malism to-day,  it  is  in  spite  of  the  message  of  this  book 
and  the  God  it  attempts  to  reveal  and  not  because  of  it. 

2.  The  Bible  has   for  us  a  message  of  heroic  courage. 
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The  people  by  whom  these  books  were  written  were  like 
ourselves,  In  that  they  knew  the  pain  of  disappointment  and 
difficulty  and  struggle.  Life  has  always  had  its  tragic  side, 
and  men  have  always  needed  a  message  of  courage.  Hegel's 
doctrine  of  the  paradox  of  life  has  this  great  message  in  it, 
that  the  absolute  is  decidedly  a  man  of  war.  "Weak  souls 
get  weary  of  the  fight  and  give  up  trying  to  get  wisdom, 
skill,  and  virtue,  because  all  of  these  are  won  only  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy.  But  the  absolute  self  is  simply  the 
absolutely  strong  spirit  who  bears  the  contradictions  of  life 
and  wins  the  eternal  victory."^  It  would  be  well  for  any  one 
who  has  a  timid  heart  to  read  Hegel's  "Phenomenology  of 
the  Spirit"  and  breathe  its  atmosphere  of  battle,  its  dust  and 
blood,  its  wounds  and  victory.  It  is  a  tonic  to  the  soul. 
Or  such  a  one  should  read  that  modern  master  of  heroic 
poetry,  Robert  Browning.  Surely  no  modern  writer  has 
sounded  the  rally  of  the  human  soul  as  has  he.  "He  is," 
as  some  one  has  said,  "the  poet  militant  and  the  prophet  of 
struggling  manhood."  Into  an  age  of  moral  shrinking  and 
retreat  he  brought  his  bold  optimism,  inspiring  the  noble 
quality  of  hopeful  courage  which  delights  in  the  wounds  of 
a  hard-won  victory.  What  more  magnificent  word  has  a 
poet  ever  written  than  this : 

Then  welcome  each  rebuff 

That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough, 
Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit,  nor  stand,  but  go ! 

Be  our  joys  three  parts  pain, 

Strive  and  hold  cheap  the  strain, 
Learn,  nor  account  the  pang;  dare  never  grudge  the  throe! 

— Rabbi  Ben  Ezra. 

^Quoted  from  Royce,  'The  Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy,"  page  214. 
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Man  is  stung  by  the  battle  of  his  life  to  a  greater  and 
truer  manhood.  It  is  a  message  of  real  victory.  But  if 
one  wants  to  go  to  the  fountainhead  of  heroism,  he  finds 
it  written  in  glowing  examples  in  the  Bible.  At  the  very 
threshold  of  this  book  we  have  the  story  of  a  heroic  soul 
who  became  the  father  of  the  Hebrew  people.  Abraham, 
seeing  the  wickedness  about  him  and  hearing  the  call  of 
God  to  go  out  and  establish  a  new  nation,  moves  from  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  under  sealed  orders.  The  calm  decision,  the 
persistent  purpose,  and  the  steady  prosecution  of  his  plan 
prove  him  to  be  one  of  the  world's  great  heroic  souls. 

And  what  a  story  is  that  of  Moses  and  his  stupendous 
undertaking !  His  was  the  work  that  only  a  great  and  heroic 
soul  would  undertake.  To  take  a  slave  people  without  reli- 
gion, government,  discipline,  or  knowledge  and  transform 
them  into  a  united  people  worthy  to  be  the  chosen  messen- 
gers of  God  was  no  mean  task.  His  work  was,  as  Dr.  Kent 
reminds  us,  "the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  its  Egyptian 
bondage,  the  union  of  many  clans  into  a  single  nation,  the 
instruction  of  a  primitive  race  in  the  elementary  principles 
of  right  and  wrong,  and,  finally,  the  placing  of  a  powerful 
emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  loyalty  to  Jehovah.  He 
was  a  judge,  organizer,  statesman,  prophet,  and  the  world 
unites  in  calling  him  one  of  the  greatest  souls  in  history." 
Dr.  Watson  has  said  that  there  are  three  war  songs  in  lit- 
erature which  make  the  pulse  beat  faster  and  would  put 
courage  in  the  heart  of  a  coward:  First,  Burns*  "Scots, 
Wha  Hae  wi'  Wallace  Bled";  secondly,  the  French  "Mar- 
seillaise"; and,  thirdly,  the  songs  of  Moses  and  Miriam: 
"The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war :  the  Lord  is  his  name.  Sing  ye 
to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously." 
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But  to  me  the  most  heroic  song  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
Amos.  "Amos,"  says  Cornell,  the  great  scholar  at  th-e 
University  of  Konigsberg,  "is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
appearances  in  the  history  of  the  human  spirit.  Shepherd 
of  his  stunted  sheep,  dresser  of  the  sycamores,  man  of  the 
wilderness,  communer  with  nature  and  with  his  God — what 
a  wonderful  spirit !"  Think  of  such  a  man  as  this  breaking 
in  on  the  high  festival  of  Israel  and  denouncing  their  sins 
in  the  most  vehement  and  burning  language.  He  spoke 
against  the  religious  abuses,  the  political  corruption,  the 
moral  laxness,  the  social  injustice,  and  it  was  a  message 
which  ease-loving  people  hated.  He  had  the  martyr  spirit 
in  him,  he  was  not  afraid  to  think  differently  from  his  fellow 
men,  and  he  had  the  courage  to  express  his  thought. 

The  need  of  the  college  life  to-day  is  for  the  spirit  of  this 
prophet.  We  need  prophets  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
social  injustice  of  our  time,  the  inequality,  the  impurity,  the 
unfairness,  the  unreality  and  show — our  whole  college  life 
is  eaten  out  by  those  hateful  evils;  but  how  many  prophets 
are  there  in  our  midst  who  are  able  or  willing  to  raise  a  voice 
against  those  things?  If  there  was  ever  a  need  for  heroism, 
it  is  now.  We  need  more  iron  in  the  blood ;  we  need  more 
backbone ;  we  need  more  courage. 

God  give  us  men !    A  time  like  this  demands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  ready  hands ; 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  ofiice  does  not  kill; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 

Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  will  not  lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 

And  damn  his  treacherous  flatterings  without  winking; 
Pure  men,  sun-crowned  men,  who  live  above  the  fog, 

In  public  duty,  in  private  thinking.  — Holland. 
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If  we  are  to  have  such  men  and  women  as  these,  they  will 
be  the  men  and  women  who  ground  their  lives  deep  in  the 
heroic  message  of  this  book ;  who  live  with  these  world  souls 
until  they  catch  their  spirit  of  courage ;  who  learn  from  the 
pages  of  this  book  the  secret  of  all  true  courage,  that  behind 
the  paradoxes  of  life,  the  inequalities,  the  wrongs,  the  evil 
and  chaos,  there  is  a  Fatherly  will  guiding  all  creation  to- 
ward that  "one  far-off  divine  event  to  which  the  whole 
creation  moves."  Courage  of  the  truest  type  is  born  of  a 
confidence  that  there  is  a  God  who  loves  and  cares  for  his 
children  and  that,  however  little  we  may  see  of  it,  there  is  an 
order  in  this  universe  which  is  under  the  guidance  of  a 
Fatherly  will.  Such  a  courage  the  study  of  the  Bible  can 
give. 

3.  A  third  modern  message  which  this  Book  brings  to  us  is 
that  of  humanity  and  brotherly  sympathy.  We  pride  our- 
selves to-day  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  social 
awakening,  and  so  we  are,  and  we  think  we  are  the  first  in 
the  world  to  appreciate  this  social  message.  This  also  may 
be  true ;  but  the  social  message,  the  message  of  humanity,  is 
as  old  as  the  Bible  itself.  We  are  just  now  beginning  to 
appreciate  that  message,  but  the  message  has  been  there 
through  the  ages.  The  last  ten  years  has  seen  the  publica- 
tion of  scores  of  books  on  the  social  message  of  Jesus.  The 
world's  scholars  are  just  awakening  to  the  fact  that  Jesus 
was  and  is  the  world's  greatest  and  sanest  sociologist.  He 
is  this  because  he  is  the  truest  lover  of  men  and  has  the 
deepest  sympathy  for  their  needs  and  the  most  unselfish 
spirit  of  service.  If  there  is  a  great  need  to-day,  it  is  for 
sympathy,  for  humanitarianism,  or,  what  is  a  stronger  word, 
brotherhood.  Who  that  has  read  Micah's  message  has  not 
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found  in  it  a  picture  of  this  greed  and  oppression  of  our  own 
day  and  has  not  heard  in  it  this  latter  cry  of  the  oppressed? 
It  is  as  though  one  were  reading  one  of  Jacob  Riis's  books. 
And  this  is  the  best  of  sociaHsm,  because  it  is  grounded  on 
the  fact  that  all  men  need  love  as  well  as  justice.  Who  of 
us  has  read  that  matchless  book  of  Job  and  has  not  heard  its 
cry  of  sorrow  and  suffering  (xxiv.  4-12)  ?  Who  of  us  has 
read  the  book  of  Jonah  and  has  not  found  there  the  pathetic 
cry  of  a  soul  rebelling  against  God?  Here  was  a  man  called 
to  great  life  work,  to  which  his  whole  life  had  given  him 
an  intense  prejudice.  The  aw^ful  struggle  of  that  soul  as  he 
tries  to  flee  from  his  duty  is  one  of  the  truest  messages  of 
human  passion  in  all  literature.  The  book  of  Jonah  is  not 
a  whale  story;  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  descriptions  of  a  soul 
struggle  that  the  world's  literature  contains.  Of  this  book 
Dr.  Cornill,  the  German  scholar,  writes:  "I  have  read  the 
book  of  Jonah  at  least  a  hundred  times;  and  I  will  publicly 
avow,  for  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  weakness,  that  I  cannot 
even  now  take  up  this  marvelous  book,  nay,  nor  even  speak 
of  it,  without  the  tears  rising  to  my  eyes  and  my  heart  beat- 
ing higher.  This  apparently  trivial  book  is  one  of  the  deep- 
est and  grandest  that  was  ever  written,  and  I  should  like  to 
say  to  every  one  who  approaches  it:  'Take  off  thy  shoes, 
for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.' " 

This  book  is  the  final  and  the  sublimest  prophetic  expres- 
sion of  God's  infinite  love  and  infinite  pity  which  Israelitish 
prophecy  gave  to  the  world.  Here,  again,  how  modern  is 
this  message !  We  are  in  a  time  when  men  need  sympathy 
and  love  as  they  need  no  other  thing  in  the  world.  The 
material  goods  of  this  world  have  increased  so  rapidly  that 
there  is  hardly  need  for  any  one  to  go  hungry  or  unclothed. 
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But  the  too  rapid  growth  of  material  prosperity  may  dry  up 
the  springs  of  our  humanity  and  brotherly  love.  The 
world's  greatest  need  to-day  is  fellowship  and  friendliness. 
The  bitter  cry  of  the  oppressed  calls  to  our  own  hearts  to 
go  out  In  love.  The  world-old  cry  of  pain  and  sorrow  and 
disappointment  comes  up  from  the  palace  of  the  rich  as  well 
as  from  the  home  of  the  poor.  It  is  the  soul  hunger  of  the 
college  man  as  well  as  that  of  the  workman  on  the  street. 
Job  is  ever  modern  because  it  voices  our  soul  cry  in  our 
hours  of  despair.  The  anguish  of  decision  and  life  calling 
comes  to  my  ear  every  day  from  the  life  of  some  strong 
college  man.  The  stronger  the  man,  the  more  fierce  may  be 
the  battle,  because  so  many  fields  open  up  before  him.  He 
does  not  want  to  give  his  life  to  this  one  thing  or  the  other, 
for  he  fears  that  it  ought  to  be  given  to  a  more  unselfish 
calling.  The  whole  problem  of  race  adjustment  is  up  in  our 
day,  one  race  hating  another,  with  bitter  strife  between  man 
and  man.  It  is  the  cry  of  Jonah  over  again,  and  so  the  whole 
round  of  life  is  filled  with  tragedy  which  needs  a  manly 
sympathy  for  its  healing.  The  message  of  the  Bible  is  a 
modern  message,  because  it  deals  with  the  passions  of  the 
human  soul.  It  is  not  a  book  of  precepts,  but  a  series 
of  stories  revealing  to  us  the  struggles,  the  ambitions,  the 
growth  of  man's  soul,  the  only  subject,  says  Robert  Brown- 
ing, which  is  worthy  of  study. 

The  Bible  meets  our  every  mood,  because  it  helps  us  in 
our  every  hour  of  joy  or  sorrow  or  victory  or  despair; 
hence  it  is  the  world's  greatest  and  truest  message.  No 
wonder  the  students  of  this  book  have  been  the  truest  lovers 
of  humanity!  No  wonder  its  advocates  have  gone  round 
tlie  world  to  carry  its  message!    It  is  a  message  of  broth- 
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erhood.  This  book  needs  advocates  in  every  college  and  on 
every  street — advocates  not  in  word,  but  advocates  who  have 
lived  in  the  presence  of  its  great  persons  until  kindness  and 
humanity  goes  out  in  every  act. 

4.  I  cannot  take  much  time  to  speak  of  the  message  of 
righteousness,  although  this  is  the  central  message  of  the 
whole  book.  It  was  written  to  proclaim  the  God  of  right- 
eousness and  to  bring  men  face  to  face  with  him.  No  other 
book  reveals  such  a  high  standard  as  this.  The  Confucian 
Analects  have  many  noble  injunctions,  but  they  break  down 
again  and  again  in  the  most  vital  points.  Buddhism  has  its 
sacred  literature,  the  Pali  Texts,  containing  ideals  which 
may  well  be  called  sublime;  but  they  too  break  down.  No 
one  can  read  the  Koran  without  feeling  that  much  there  is 
worthy,  but  here  there  are  moral  precepts  which  no  enlight- 
ened man  would  undertake  to  defend.  Righteousness  is  the 
gift  of  the  Bible  in  a  supreme  sense.  Dr.  King  has  said  of 
it :  "Among  all  the  ancient  peoples,  in  truth,  only  the  Jews 
have  the  modern  sense  of  sin;  and  the  Bible  is  in  this  par- 
ticular the  only  ancient  book  with  a  really  modern  tone." 

And  with  this  message  of  righteousness  it  claims  to  reveal, 
in  contradistinction  to  any  other  book,  the  power  whereby 
the  individual  may  obtain  this  lofty  ideal.  This  is  the  su- 
preme thing  about  the  Bible,  that  it  not  only  shows  the  way 
of  righteousness,  but  furnishes,  as  Browning  puts  it,  "the 
motive  and  injunction  for  practicing  what  we  know  al- 
ready." It  gives  its  motive  power  in  the  form  of  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  a  personal  God.  This  is  the  supreme 
mark  of  Christianity  as  compared  with  the  ethnic  faiths. 
They  have  many  fine  precepts.     Christianity  has  a  perfect 
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Person  as  its  center.  Character  is  its  supreme  interest  as 
in  no  other  reHgious  book. 

In  this  great  book  we  have  the  whole  range  and  sweep  of 
human  life.  It  is  the  treasure  house  of  human  experience 
with  its  heroism,  its  tragedy,  its  joyousness,  its  intense  strug- 
gle for  righteousness.  "In  this  matchless  book  the  Jews 
have  shared  with  the  world  their  sense  of  God."  "This 
book,"  says  King,  "meets  our  varied  moods  and  reinterprets 
our  individual  lives  in  a  wonderful  way.""^  It  is  in  peculiar 
degree  the  record  on  the  one  hand  of  the  progressive  seeking 
of  men  after  God  and  on  the  other  the  progressive  self- 
revelation  of  God  to  men."' 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  is  to  make  God 
known  to  men.  It  is  through  it  that  we  come  into  the  very 
presence  of  the  eternal  Father.  Let  us  not  think  of  it  as 
a  set  of  rules  and  principles,  but  let  us  think  of  it  as  human 
life  crystallized  for  our  encouragement,  for  our  instruction, 
and  for  our  inspiration.  Let  us  think  of  it  as  quick  and 
living,  as  so  many  of  God's  children  moving  before  us. 
Then  shall  it  be  to  us  as  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life. 

^"Reconstruction  in  Theolog>',"  page  139.    'Ibid.,  page  134. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PRAYER:    THE  COMMUNION  BETWEEN  PERSONS. 
(Matt.  vi.  6-15;  vii.  7-11.) 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  there  has  ever  lived  a  man  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  world  who  did  not  at  some  time  pray. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  nation  or  tribe  has  left  a  record  behind 
that  has  not  set  in  the  very  center  of  that  record  the  fact  of 
its  prayer  life.  Nassau,  describing  the  prayers  of  the  savage 
people  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  says :  ''They  have  a  ring  of 
urgency.  They  state  the  claims  the  worshiper  has  on  the 
god  and  mention  the  former  offerings  as  well  as  the  present 
one.  They  are  appeals  to  the  spirits  for  mercy,  pathetic, 
agonizing  protestations,  pitiful  deprecations  of  evil."^ 

On  a  bright  October  morning  I  stood  in  the  Asakusa 
Temple,  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  watching  the  thousands,  literally 
thousands,  of  weary,  hungry-souled  Japanese  coming  as 
fervent  devotees  to  pay  their  worship  to  Asakusa-Kwannon, 
the  Buddhist  goddess  of  mercy.  I  saw  old  men  and  young 
boys,  matrons  and  maidens,  students  and  soldiers,  almost 
every  type  of  person  save  the  very  highest,  pitching  their 
tiny  coins  into  the  treasury  box  and  clapping  their  hands  in 
prayer  before  this  image.  Poor,  hungry,  benighted,  eager 
souls !  They  were  reaching  out  dimly  groping  hands  of  faith 
to  lay  hold  of  an  unknown  God,  and  I  have  not  a  bit  of 
doubt  that  our  loving  Heavenly  Father  heard  their  piteous 
cry  and  answered  it. 

^Nassau,  "Fetishism  in  West  Africa,"  pages  79,  80. 

(los) 
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Prayer  is  the  very  breath  of  the  religious  soul.  There  is 
no  religious  life  without  prayer,  and  even  the  irreligious  in 
moments  of  utter  stress  and  strain  forget  themselves  and 
give  vent  to  this  deep  impulse  of  their  souls  to  pray.  As 
long  as  human  souls  toil  and  struggle  and  aspire,  just  so  long 
will  there  be  prayer,  and  all  the  philosophy  and  science  in 
the  world  cannot  destroy  its  spontaneous  utterance.  And  yet 
most  of  us  know  nothing  about  this  fullest,  richest,  and 
sanest  use  of  this  fundamental  need  of  our  nature. 

What,  then,  is  prayer?  Is  it  saying  certain  phrases?  Is 
it  telling  over  so  many  beads?  Is  it  reading  certain  peti- 
tions? No;  it  is  none  of  these.  Some  of  these  things  may 
be  aids  to  prayer,  but  no  one  of  them  is  prayer.  Prayer  is 
the  effort  of  the  human  soul  to  enter  into  fellowship  with 
the  soul  of  God.  It  is  an  attempt  to  come  into  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  will  of  God  and  so  have  communion  with 
him.  Uttered  or  unexpressed,  "it  is  the  soul's  desire  for 
God ;  it  is  holy  reciprocity." 

Communion,  fellowship,  intercourse,  reciprocity  —  these 
are  personal  terms;  hence  prayer  is  intensely  personal.  It 
is  a  relation  between  two  persons  and  has  no  meaning  out- 
side the  realm  of  personal  relationship. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  prayer  is  the  very  breath  of  the 
human  soul  and  that  all  men  do  pray,  there  are,  nevertheless, 
certain  fundamental  difficulties  which  destroy  its  efficacy. 
Let  us  face  them  squarely  and  see  if  we  can  come  to  a 
rational  conception  of  the  value  of  prayer. 

Does  prayer  really  do  anything?  Does  anything  really 
happen  because  of  prayer?  This  is  the  primary  question. 
In  response  to  this  there  are  those  who  are  ready  with  the 
answer  that  prayer  has  a  reflex  influence,  that  it  mellows 
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and  ripens  and  develops  the  praying  soul,  and  that  it  puts 
the  praying  soul  in  the  right  attitude  toward  God  and  man 
and  hence  is  a  great  blessing.  But  further  than  this  they 
can  see  no  basis  for  prayer.  There  can  surely  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  true;  and  the  reflex  influence  of  prayer  is  not  the 
least  of  its  blessings,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no 
man  will  continue  to  pray  who  comes  to  feel  that  prayer  is 
only  a  type  of  spiritual  gymnastics.  If  prayer  has  no  ob- 
jective meaning,  then  men  will  cease  to  pray. 

There  are  two  fundamental  difficulties  in  the  way  of  be- 
lieving in  objective  answers  to  prayer.  The  first  lies  in  the 
realm  of  science  and  philosophy.  It  assumes  that  the  laws 
of  the  universe  are  fixed;  and  it  is  sheer  presumption  for 
any  individual  man  to  ask  God  to  disarrange  the  order  of 
the  natural  universe,  to  break  down  its  laws  in  order  to  meet 
the  need  of  one  man  out  of  multiplied  millions.  We  are  told 
that  the  universe  is  governed  by  natural  law;  and  to  have 
God  dipping  in,  as  it  were,  breaking  these  laws,  would  be 
to  upset  all  expectancy  of  order  and  reduce  life  to  a  chaos. 

At  least  four  things  should  be  said  in  response  to  this  ob- 
jection. The  first  is  that  the  so-called  laws  of  nature  are  not 
entities  in  themselves.  They  have  no  power  within  them- 
selves. They  are  neither  matter,  mind,  nor  force.  They 
neither  rule  nor  govern.  So  when  we  say  that  the  universe 
is  ruled  by  law  we  mean  that  the  universe  is  run  in  accord- 
ance with  an  orderly  method,  or  we  mean  nothing.  Law  Is 
simply  the  expression  of  the  uniform  method  in  accordance 
with  which  mind  is  working  out  world  processes.  Hence 
law  implies  that  the  universe  is  run  by  intelligence,  else 
there  would  be  no  uniformity  of  method. 

This  brings  us  to  say  the  second  thing,  which  Is  that  there 
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is  no  mechanical  necessity  which  rules  the  universe.  Be- 
hind this  uniform  order  there  is  a  real  power,  and  a  self- 
running  universe  is  simply  a  fiction  of  muddy  thinking. 
God  is  not  outside  the  world,  but  immanent  in  it.  The  uni- 
verse is  the  perpetual  self-manifestation  of  God.  It  is  God's 
self-expression,  and  in  it  he  dwells  eternally,  and  through  it 
he  is  constantly  active.  The  orderly  method  of  the  universe 
is,  therefore,  no  more  nor  less  than  the  expression  of  his 
free  will  constantly  moving  and  sustaining  the  universe.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  orderly  method 
of  the  universe  acted  as  an  absolute  limitation  to  the  free 
will  which  creates  and  sustains  that  order.  A  free  spirit 
cannot  be  in  bondage  to  its  own  method.  Granted  a  divine 
free  will  and  a  sufficient  cause,  it  is  possible  to  answer  any 
prayer. 

This  leads  to  the  third  statement.  Some  one  objects  that 
even  if  God  can  answer  prayer  he  will  not  break  into  his 
predetermined  plan  to  do  so.  But  if  God  has  predetermined 
this  plan,  which  again  supposes  that  he  is  outside  the  world, 
he  must  have  done  so  with  full  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
the  universe,  and  there  are  certain  fundamental  needs  of 
man's  life  which  God  must  have  known.  It  seems  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  the  whole  plan  would  have  been  arranged 
without  taking  into  account  these  needs  and  putting  them 
into  the  plan.  If  there  is  any  God  at  all,  man,  the  most 
important  element  in  nature,  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
making  up  this  plan,  even  in  its  most  minute  detail. 

But  there  is  still  a  fourth  thing  that  must  be  said.  God 
does  not  have  to  break  law  to  answer  legitimate  prayer. 
Human  will  is  constantly  asserting  Itself  in  this  realm  we 
call  nature  and  performing  things  which  physical  nature 
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would  never  of  itself  perform.  This  is  done,  not  by  break- 
ing down  the  order  of  material  nature,  but  by  superseding 
it.  A  man  throws  me  a  baseball.  The  order  of  material 
nature  says  that  the  ball  must  fall  to  the  earth;  but  my 
will,  which  we  must  not  forget  is  a  genuine  part  of  the 
order  of  nature,  says  that  that  ball  must  not  fall  to  the 
earth,  so  I  put  forth  my  hand  and  catch  it.  Now,  I  have 
not  destroyed  that  order  or  law  of  nature;  I  have  simply 
intervened  with  a  higher  order. 

Indeed,  all  the  work  of  the  world  is  done  at  the  command 
of  the  human  will  intervening  one  order  or  law  over  another. 
It  is  not  done  in  spite  of  so-called  law,  but  because  of  or 
in  accordance  with  law.  Now,  if  my  petty  human  will  can 
manipulate  the  order  of  nature  and  without  breaking  or  an- 
nulling any  order  bring  about  results  which  would  never 
have  happened  in  the  uniform  course  of  nature  itself,  surely 
it  would  be  wild  presumption  for  me  to  say  that  God  cannot 
intervene  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature  do 
things  which  ordinarily  we  would  not  expect  to  see  happen. 

Little  by  little  the  scientist  is,  as  we  say,  mastering  nature. 
That  is,  as  he  comes  to  know  more  and  more  of  the  laws 
or  orderly  methods  in  the  universe  he  is  able  to  play  off 
one  against  another  or,  by  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of 
them,  bring  about  a  completely  new  result.  If  you  had  told 
George  Washington  that  a  man  could  take  a  little  click  of 
an  instrument  no  louder  than  the  thump  of  a  pencil  and 
throw  it  in  every  direction  for  a  hundred  miles  about  the 
Titanic,  thus  summoning  rescuing  ships  in  her  hour  of 
danger,  he  would  have  laughed  at  you  and  said  that  the 
laws  of  density  and  retardation  of  sound  forbade  such  a 
thing.     And  he  would  have  been  right  in  his  time.     But 
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Marconi  has  found  how  to  overcome,  as  it  were,  those  laws 
of  density  and  retardation.  He  has  not  destroyed  them; 
he  has  simply  replaced  them  with  another  order.  If  we 
knew  all  the  multiplied  forces  that  surround  us,  we  should 
be  able  to  do  many  more  seemingly  miraculous  things  which 
we  do  not  now  do. 

I  believe  that  my  Father  God,  who  not  alone  knows  all 
the  laws  of  nature,  but  is  himself  their  Creator  and  Sustainer 
— ^nay,  more,  they  are  the  expression  of  his  will — when  he 
sees  us  here  in  distress,  is  not  only  able  but  willing  to  take 
this  great  network  of  forces  and  in  accordance  with  law,  not 
in  spite  of  it,  come  to  the  rescue  of  his  needy  children.  As 
long  as  I  believe  in  a  fatherly  God  I  must  believe  that  he 
has  power  and  that  he  cares ;  and  when  he  sees  that  it  will 
be  well  for  his  child,  he  will  come  to  my  aid  in  answer  to 
my  earnest  prayer. 

Dr.  Bosworth  has  called  attention  to  another  most  signifi- 
cant fact  in  this  connection,  and  that  is  that  God  can  answer 
most  of  our  prayers  if  we  grant  only  one  thing,  that  he  has 
power  to  put  a  thought  into  the  mind  of  another  man.  Nine 
out  of  ten  of  all  the  legitimate  prayers  that  I  pray  have  to 
do  directly  with  human  beings  and  can  be  answered  through 
the  action  of  human  beings. 

When  I  was  in  Japan  I  went  up  to  Lake  Biwa  to  visit  the 
Omi  Mission.  I  had  heard  of  the  wonderful  work  being 
done  there,  but  had  never  dreamed  that  it  could  be  as  won- 
derful as  it  was.  The  mission  was  started  by  a  boyish-look- 
ing young  fellow  from  one  of  our  American  colleges.  He 
went  out  there  to  teach  in  one  of  the  Japanese  government 
schools.  After  teaching  two  years  and  winning  a  number 
of  Japanese  boys  to  Christianity,  he  was  suddenly  put  out 
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of  the  school  because  o£  his  Christian  teaching.  There  he 
was  in  a  strange  land,  without  friends,  without  any  mission 
board  to  support  him,  without  any  material  resources,  and 
under  the  fire  of  criticism  and  persecution.  It  was  difficult 
situation.  If  he  went  away,  all  his  two  years'  work  would 
be  lost,  and  his  Japanese  boys  would  soon  lapse  back  into 
paganism.  If  he  stayed,  he  must  face  privation  and  actual 
physical  want.  What  should  he  do?  Well,  he  prayed,  his 
students  prayed,  and  he  finally  decided  to  stay,  at  whatever 
cost.  He  went  steadily  on  at  his  work,  using  every  oppor- 
tunity to  maintain  himself.  He  did  all  he  could  do  and  then 
relied  on  prayer.  Not  long  after  he  had  decided  to  stay  a 
check  for  twenty-five  dollars  came,  the  next  month  another, 
and  so  on  for  two  years,  every  month  a  check.  An  Ameri- 
can business  man  traveling  in  Japan  had  heard  of  the  work 
done  and  felt  impressed  that  he  ought  to  help  carry  the  work 
forward.  Vories  had  not  asked  this  man;  he  had  never 
seen  him;  he  did  not  even  know  from  whom  the  money 
came.  You  may  say  what  you  like  about  it ;  but  I  believe 
that  God  disposed  that  man  to  answer  Merrill  Vories 's 
prayer,  just  as  I  believe  that  God  answers  many  a  prayer 
for  his  servants  all  over  the  world. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  objection  to  the  belief  in 
answered  prayer.  This  time  it  is  in  the  field  of  religion 
itself.  We  are  told  that  to  suppose  God  does  not  know  our 
needs  is  to  ascribe  to  him  deep  limitations;  and  if  he  knows 
them  and  will  not  give  them  without  our  importunity,  then 
he  is  niggardly  and  grudging. 

As  we  said  earlier,  prayer  must  be  considered  not  ab- 
stractly, but  as  a  part  of  a  completed  whole.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  answer  this  objection  we  must  ask  what  the 
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purpose  of  God  is  for  our  lives.  If  we  are  to  consider 
prayer  simply  and  solely  as  a  kind  of  fetish  or  talisman, 
as  a  means  of  getting  things,  then  we  shall  find  great  trouble 
ahead;  but  if  we  consider  prayer  as  a  part  of  God's  religious 
education  of  the  race,  we  may  find  less  difficulty.  God's 
purpose  in  all  his  religious  instruction  is  to  build  up  a  race 
of  men  who  are  fit  and  capable  of  loving  him  and  entering 
into  full  communion  with  him  because  their  characters  have 
become  like  to  his.  Hence  all  of  life  is  arranged  on  the  basis 
of  our  training  and  development  into  Godlike  character. 
The  whole  human  race  must  be  trained  in  self-control,  pa- 
tience, love,  fellowship,  unselfishness,  and  kindness.  Now, 
these  qualities  can  be  developed  only  by  putting  on  men  the 
responsibility  of  helping  others.  The  plan  of  God  is  to  give 
every  child,  therefore,  the  largest  possible  share  in  the  up- 
building of  his  kingdom;  and  in  order  to  do  that  he  must 
wait  until  some  of  his  children  get  sufficiently  interested  in 
his  other  children  to  bring  them  the  needed  blessing.  Why 
God  chose  that  method  of  training  I  do  not  know,  but  the 
facts  indicate  that  he  has.  I  do  not  know  why  our  Blue 
Ridge  conference  ground  in  the  South  was  not  built  many 
years  ago.  It  was  certainly  needed.  It  is  a  great  spiritual 
blessing  to  the  students  of  the  South.  But  I  do  know  that 
the  fact  is  that  God  waited  until  a  few  men  got  interested 
enough  in  the  Southern  students  to  undertake  the  hard  labor 
of  building  and  equipping  this  place.  If  we  are  to  be  scien- 
tific, we  must  look  for  the  facts ;  and  the  facts  are  that  God 
actually  does  wait  for  his  children  to  have  the  largest  possi- 
ble share  in  the  ongoing  of  the  kingdom.  His  purpose  in 
this  must  be  to  train  us  in  love  and  friendliness.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  train  a  person  in  friendliness  except  to  give 
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him  a  chance  to  show  himself  friendly,  and  this  God  does  in 
giving  us  the  power  of  prayer. 

That  it  is  entirely  reasonable  to  believe  that  God  can  and 
will  answer  prayer  seems  to  me  evident.  That  he  will  use 
another  man  to  answer  my  prayer  or  that  he  will  encourage 
and  help  me  to  answer  my  own  prayer  does  not  invalidate 
the  fact  that  God  answers  prayer. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  ask  what  are  some  of  the  conditions 
of  prevailing  prayer.  First,  let  us  consider  some  of  the 
negative  conditions,  some  of  the  things  that  will  surely 
mean  unavailing  prayer. 

1.  Among  these  prohibitions  on  prayer  I  should  say  that 
it  is  not  allowable  to  demand  that  our  prayers  be  answered 
just  as  we  ask  them.  That  is  to  assume  that  we  know  more 
than  God  knows  and  to  make  demands  on  him  rather  than 
ask  blessings  from  him.  "Thy  will  be  done"  must  always 
be  the  spirit  of  our  prayer.  If  God  sees  proper  to  answer 
us  in  a  dififerent  manner  from  that  in  which  we  have  asked, 
we  must  accept  it  gladly — not  bow  before  it  not  submit  to 
it,  but  accept  it  gladly. 

2.  Again,  we  cannot  legitimately  ask  for  something  we 
can  do  for  ourselves.  Prayer  is  not  a  substitute  for  work, 
self-reliance,  and  industry.  If  God  is  trying  to  train  us  for 
larger  life,  he  will  certainly  not  lift  us  out  of  the  very 
conditions  that  will  give  us  that  training.  To  ask  him  to 
do  so  would  be  simply  to  court  failure ;  for,  however  foolish 
and  childish  we  may  be,  God  cannot  be  other  than  a  true 
father  who  desires  our  fullest  development. 

3.  Yet,  again,  we  cannot  expect  God  to  save  us  from  the 
pain  which  is  consequent  upon  our  carelessness  or  upon 
our  presumption.     We  cannot  use  prayer  as  we  would  use 
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an  insurance  policy.  If  we  are  careless,  we  must  suffer  the 
consequences  and  so  reap  the  lesson  which  the  pain  teaches. 
It  would  be  the  sheerest  nonsense  to  leave  our  streets  un- 
clean and  unsanitary  and  yet  pray  to  be  delivered  from  the 
malaria  that  infests  our  homes.  Jesus  wisely  said :  "It  is 
written,  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God."  And  yet 
this  is  just  the  kind  of  prayer  that  many  of  us  make.  If 
you  are  imprudent  or  willful,  you  may  not  pray  to  be  deliv- 
ered from  the  physical  results,  but  you  may  pray  to  gather 
wisdom  which  will  prevent  another  similar  failure;  and  if 
you  get  wisdom,  the  pain  was  a  cheap  price  to  pay. 

4.  Yet,  again,  you  may  not  ask  in  prayer  that  which  has  a 
selfish  nature.  God  is  not  putting  himself  at  your  disposal 
for  your  petty  aggrandizement.  He  is  putting  himself  at 
your  disposal  only  in  so  far  as  your  life  is  set  to  advance  the 
kingdom  of  God  among  men.  He  could  not  help  you  to 
take  advantage  of  another  one  of  his  children.  When 
Robert  E.  Lee  was  put  in  command  of  the  Confederate 
forces.  President  Davis  told  him  to  call  on  him  for  anything 
in  his  power  to  give.  Now,  suppose  that  when  Lee  got  to 
Richmond  he  had  asked  Davis  to  send  him  a  splendid  and 
costly  camp  equipment,  pleading  that  Davis  promised  that 
he  could  call  for  anything  he  wanted.  Davis  would  have 
answered  that  he  meant  anything  he  wanted  for  the  cause, 
not  anything  for  his  personal  pleasure.  And  so  it  is 
with  God.  We  may  not  ask  anything  on  selfish  grounds. 
I  said  earlier  that,  given  a  God  of  free  will  and  a  sufficient 
cause,  any  prayer  may  be  answered.  But  selfishness  is 
never  an  adequate  cause.  The  answer  can  never  be  bigger 
than  the  cause,  and  a  selfish  cause  is  zero  in  value  in  the 
sight  of  God. 
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Let  us  now  set  forth  some  of  the  constructive  conditions 
for  prevaiHng  prayer. 

1.  Our  attitude  needs  must  be  one  of  eager  desire  to 
know  the  will  of  God  and  conform  our  lives  to  that  will. 
Prayer  is  really  an  attitude  of  heart;  it  is  not  spoken  words. 
The  poor  Japanese  woman  yonder  at  Asakusa  Temple, 
whose  every  conception  of  religion  is  inadequate  and  whose 
every  expression  of  prayer  is  based  on  false  assumptions,  is, 
nevertheless,  really  praying  if  her  soul  goes  out  to  God  in 
the  best  and  sincerest  way  her  light  has  taught.  To  know 
the  will  of  God  and  put  ourselves  in  an  attitude  of  open- 
mindedness  and  desire  before  that  will  Is  the  first  positive 
condition,  and  it  is  attainable  by  the  most  learned  and  the 
humblest.  The  Bible  is  at  the  disposal  of  all,  and  in  it  we 
find  God's  will  toward  men.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  like 
to  sit  down  with  my  Bible  for  a  few  quiet  moments  of  read- 
ing before  I  attempt  to  pray.  It  is  for  this  reason,  I  suppose, 
that  in  almost  all  forms  of  public  worship  the  reading  of 
the  Scripture  precedes  prayer.  If  you  have  not  acquired  the 
habit  of  quiet  daily  Bible  study  as  an  aid  to  prayer,  that 
may  be  one  reason  that  you  find  prayer  irksome  rather  than 
a  joyous  communion. 

2.  The  second  condition  for  real  prayer  is  earnestness — 
genuine,  deep,  abiding  interest.  This,  I  think,  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  parable  of  the  importunate  neighbor.  The  man 
got  out  of  his  bed  and  gave  him  the  bread  because  he  saw 
the  intense  earnestness  of  the  neighbor.  I  suppose  that  it 
would  be  ruinous  if  God  gave  us  answers  to  our  prayers 
when  we  listlessly,  half-heartedly  asked  for  things.  I  do 
not  believe  that  God  can  be  true  to  his  purpose  of  training 
men  and  yet  answer  half-hearted  prayers.    And  this  carries 
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with  it  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  petitioner  to  pay 
the  price.  Whatever  the  cost,  we  must  be  willing  to  pay  it. 
You  cannot  pray  for  missions  if  you  are  not  willing  to  give 
to  the  full  extent  of  your  ability  or  to  go  if  God  so  wills. 
Any  other  sort  of  prayer  would  be  selfish.  It  would  be 
shielding  ourselves  from  all  hardship.  You  cannot  pray 
for  God  to  bless  another  person  if  you  would  not  do  all  in 
your  power  to  bring  that  blessing  to  the  other.  We  cannot 
ask  God  to  do  that  which  we  are  not  willing  to  do  ourselves 
to  the  full  extent  of  our  ability.  It  was  the  earnest  yearning 
of  David's  heart  to  help  Saul  that  enabled  him  to  pray  for 
the  king : 

Would  I  fain  in  my  impotent  yearning 

Do  all  for  this  man,  and  dare  doubt 

He  alone  will  not  help  him  who  yet  alone  can. 

"When  God  answers  prayer,"  says  Dr.  Bowne,  "he  does 
not  answer  the  verbal  petition,  but  the  desire  of  the  soul 
going  forth  in  work  and  in  the  use  of  all  the  means  for  the 
attainment  of  the  thing  needed." 

3.  In  order  that  we  may  pray  availingly  we  must  be  Inter- 
ested in  the  great  interest  of  God's  heart.  And  what  is  that 
interest  ?  It  is  humanity.  Wherever  humanity  is,  there  the 
great  fatherly  heart  of  God  is.  God  Is  Just  waiting  for  men 
to  become  so  deeply  interested  in  these  children  of  his  that 
through  them  he  may  reach  down  and  lift  those  children 
up.  If  you  are  interested  in  men,  you  have  access  to  God 
at  once.  In  my  work  among  the  colleges  I  frequently  find 
a  boy  to  whose  father  and  mother  I  write  in  my  attempt  to 
help  him.  The  letters  that  come  back  are  simply  full  of 
gratitude  and  appreciation.  I  am  interested  In  their  boy, 
and  I  therefore  have  access  at  once  to  their  hearts.    No  cyn- 
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ic,  no  hater  of  men,  of  any  men,  no  person  who  does  not  be- 
lieve in  humanity  need  ever  hope  to  be  able  to  pray.  If  you 
have  rather  despised  humanity,  if  you  have  talked  about  the 
unwashed  crowd,  if  you  have  had  no  faith  in  the  life  or  abil- 
ity of  great  masses  of  humanity,  then  you  need  not  hope  to 
pray.  Prayer  is  an  attitude  of  heart;  and  that  attitude 
cannot  be  one  of  scorn,  one  of  prejudice,  one  of  derision. 
All  human  beings  are  possible  sons  and  daughters  of  God. 
Christ  died  for  all — red,  yellow,  white,  and  black — and  no 
one  of  us  dare  come  to  God  to  ask  his  blessings  if  we  under- 
value or  are  careless  about  his  little  ones.  "Inasmuch  as  ye 
did  it  not  unto  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  not 
unto  me." 

4.  Again,  I  must  put  the  converse  of  one  of  the  negative 
propositions.  We  cannot  ask  God  to  do  for  us  what  we 
can  do  for  ourselves;  and  hence,  if  we  desire  his  blessing, 
we  must  undertake  such  large  tasks  that  we  cannot  do  them 
alone.  We  will  then  be  driven  back  on  God  and  find 
strength.  As  long  as  you  undertake  things  which  you  and 
your  little  powers  can  put  through  you  will  not  be  a  person 
of  prayer.  There  will  be  no  need  of  it.  You  will  never 
pray  until  you  have  been  driven  to  pray.  If  I  could  ask 
for  each  human  being  the  greatest  possible  blessing,  I 
would  ask  a  task  so  stupendous  as  to  drive  him  back  to 
God.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  great  mission  campaign 
draws  out  so  much  prayer.  As  men  face  this  Gibraltar  of 
the  non-Christian  religions,  as  they  face  the  wickedness 
and  crime  of  these  nations,  as  they  face  the  millions  who  are 
steeped  In  prejudice  and  sin,  the  very  stupendousness  of  the 
task  drives  them  back  to  God  in  prayer.  If  you  want  to 
learn  to  pray,  undertake  some  great  unselfish  task  for  God. 
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It  need  not  be  a  public  task.  It  need  not  be  a  showy  task. 
Undertake  to  bring  a  willful,  sinful  person  to  Christ,  and 
that  will  drive  you  back  to  God.  You  will  soon  see  how 
utterly  helpless  you  are. 

5.  If  you  want  to  learn  to  pray,  get  alone  with  God  and 
let  your  heart  go  out  to  him  in  gratitude  and  love.  Don't 
ask  for  things;  just  sit  open-souled  with  God  to  know  his 
life. 

"Speak  to  him  thou,  for  he  hears,  and  spirit  with  spirit  can  meet ; 
Closer  is  he  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands  to  feet." 

Prayer  is  a  great  purifier;  It  soon  shows  you  the  weak 
spots  in  your  own  character.  It  is  a  great  sifter;  it  soon 
shows  you  the  worthless  things  in  your  life.  It  Is  a  great 
revealer;  it  shows  you  unmistakably  your  selfishness.  It  Is 
a  great  tester;  it  shows  you  real  motives.  If  you  are  not 
genuine,  If  you  do  not  really  love  humanity,  If  you  would 
not  give  your  very  life  to  lift  them  up,  then  you  cannot  real- 
ly pray ;  you  can  only  beg  God  to  make  you  ready  to  pray. 

I  thank  God  that  prayer  is  a  great  uplifter.  It  will 
strengthen  every  unselfish  purpose.  It  is  my  source  of 
communion  with  my  Father  God,  and  It  is  my  greatest 
means  of  serving  men  and  God. 

"For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats, 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  this  soul, 
If  knowing  God  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  for  those  who  call  thee  friend? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 
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F.  W.  H.  Myers  reports  that,  when  walking  one  day 
through  Fellow's  Garden  of  Trinity,  George  Eliot  pro- 
nounced with  terrible  emphasis  the  three  words  of  God, 
immortality,  duty,  and  then  added:  ''The  first,  how  in- 
conceivable! the  second,  how  unbelievable!  the  third,  how 
peremptory  and  how  absolute!"  However  unbelievable 
this  belief  may  seem,  the  human  race  has  persisted  in 
cherishing  it  as  one  of  those  conceptions  which  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  any  philosophy  of  life  possible.  As 
Carlyle  once  remarked  of  immortality:  "Believe  it  thou 
must ;  understand  it  thou  canst  not."  So  far  as  we  are  able 
to  find  out,  all  peoples  have  had  some  conception  of  a  life 
beyond  the  grave.  This  conception  may  be  vague  and  shad- 
owy, but  it  bears  testimony  to  an  ineradicable  longing  within 
the  human  soul. 

In  our  day  a  number  of  arguments  have  been  made  to 
prove  that  immortality  is  an  unbelievable  conception.  First 
of  all  comes  the  statement  of  the  evolutionist.  He  tells  us 
that  this  world  and  all  therein  are  simply  the  resultant  of  a 
long  process  of  cooling  and  solidification  of  whirling  star 
dust  and  nebulous  vapor;  that,  after  the  solidifying  process 
had  progressed  to  a  certain  stage  by  certain  mechanical 
forces  acting  blindly  but  according  to  law  (whatever  that 
may  mean),  there  evolved  certain  forms  of  life  which  by  a 
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long  process  of  many  ages  gradually  developed,  through  nat- 
ural selection  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  into  all  the  high- 
er forms  of  life  which  we  now  know.  We  are  reminded  that 
all  life  is  a  flow  and  not  settled  or  static ;  that  all  things  are 
moving  forward ;  that  nothing  as  yet  seems  completed ;  that 
old  forms  are  constantly  being  cast  off  as  outgrown,  and 
new  forms  of  life  are  gradually  evolving;  and  that,  there- 
fore, nothing  is  finally  permanent  save  the  advancing  order 
itself.  We  are  further  reminded  that  even  the  very  concep- 
tion of  immortality  is  a  result  of  evolution;  that  in  the  ear- 
lier ages  it  was  a  very  crude  conception,  not  at  all  what  we 
now  have;  and  that  the  early  Jews  believed  in  a  kind  of 
shadowy  existence  in  Sheol,  which  was  really  not  life  and 
was  hardly  personal. 

We  are  again  reminded  by  the  evolutionist  that  man  him- 
self is  but  the  highest  reach  of  the  process  of  evolution  and 
that  his  ancestry  reaches  back  into  the  animal  kingdom, 
from  which  he  is  only  one  stage  removed.  Further,  man 
is  only  a  speck  on  this  planet,  which  is  one  of  the  millions 
of  whirling  worlds  in  infinite  space.  How,  then,  asks  the 
evolutionist,  can  we  reasonably  hope  that  man  shall  be  the 
one  permanent  element  in  a  changing  universe?  How  shall 
we  believe  that  he  is  the  one  element  worthy  of  preservation 
in  a  universe  where  he  is  merely  one  atom?  How  shall  we 
believe  that  life  eternally  incomplete  can  claim  immortality? 
At  first  sight  this  argument  seems  to  be  staggering. 

But,  deep  as  is  the  impression  which  the  evolutionist 
makes  on  us,  there  is  yet  a  more  special  application  of  his 
theory  which  gives  greater  concern.  We  are  reminded 
that  thought,  which  distinguishes  men  from  other  animals, 
is  simply  a  "secretion  of  the  brain."    Just  as  the  liver  se- 
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cretes  bile,  so  the  brain  secretes  thought.  Thought,  in 
other  words,  is  simply  a  function  of  the  brain;  and  without 
brain  there  is  no  thought.  Our  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  as  a  man  grows  old  and  his  brain  tissues  seem  to 
take  on  the  infirmity  of  age  his  memory  grows  dim,  his 
reasoning  power  is  less  acute,  and  his  judgment  becomes 
childish.  The  older  the  man  grows,  the  less  active  his 
thought  power;  and  finally,  when  the  brain  is  destroyed  by 
death,  the  thought  power  has  vanished.  Since  thought  as 
a  function  of  the  brain  seems  to  be  completely  dependent 
upon  the  brain  for  existence,  when  the  brain  decays  the 
thought,  one  of  the  very  central  elements  of  personality, 
has  been  snuffed  out,  and  hence  there  can  be  no  immortality. 
But  both  of  these  arguments  are,  as  it  were,  external  to 
religion;  and  while  the  average  man  may  not  answer  them, 
he  may  stoutly  assert  that  they  do  not  affect  him,  since  his 
own  inner  being  demands  and  promises  him  an  immortal 
existence.  There  is,  however,  an  argument  advanced  which 
strikes  at  the  very  root  of  religion  itself  and  charges  this 
yearning  for  immortal  life  with  selfishness  and  meanness. 
Indeed,  Schopenhauer  says  that  the  origin  of  sin  lies  In  the 
selfish  desire  for  immortality.  This  is  the  conception  of 
social  immortality  which  looks  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
race  as  the  full  compensation  of  the  struggle  of  the  indi- 
viduals that  make  the  race.  This  argument  is  also  an  out- 
growth of  the  scientific  attitude  of  man.  Since  all  life 
seems  to  be  under  the  sway  of  the  law  of  evolution,  then 
there  is  no  reason,  say  the  supporters  of  this  argument,  for 
our  exempting  the  spiritual  order  from  the  sway  of  evolu- 
tion any  more  than  we  exempt  the  physical.  If  physical 
life  is  the  resultant  of  all  the  past  physical  changes,  is  the 
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accumulated  residuum  of  the  organization  of  all  physical 
forces  in  the  past,  why  may  not  spiritual  life  to-day  be  just 
the  accumulated  residuum  of  the  organization  of  spiritual 
forces  in  all  former  time?  The  individual  lives  and  yearns 
and  grows,  and  when  he  dies  he  passes  on  to  the  human 
race  the  accumulated  energy  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  en- 
deavor. 

Come,  let  us  fashion  acts  that  are  to  be, 
When  we  shall  live  in  darkness  silently, 
As  our  young  brother  doth,  whom  yet  we' see 
Fallen  and  slain,  but  reigning  in  our  wills 
By  that  one  image  of  him  pale  and  still. 

So  sang  George  Eliot  in  "The  Legend  of  Jubal,"  a  poem  in 
which  death  figures  as  the  teacher  of  sympathy  to  mankind, 
through  which  all  shall  make  their  contribution  to  the  evolv- 
ing race. 

Now,  this  argument  pleads  that  the  destiny  of  the  race  is 
more  important  than  the  destiny  of  the  Individual  and  that 
it  is  mean  and  selfish  for  a  man  to  be  thinking  all  the  time 
about  the  future  of  his  own  petty  personality  instead  of 
giving  himself  to  build  up  the  sum  total  of  human  experi- 
ence, which  will  make  the  future  generations  rich  in  joy 
and  happiness. 

O  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 

Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 

In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence ;  live 

In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 

In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 

For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self! 
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So  to  live  is  heaven : 
To  make  undying  music  in  the  world, 
Breathing  as  beauteous  order  that  controls 
With  growing  sway  the  growing  life  of  man. 


So  shall  I  join  the  choir  invisible, 
Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world.^ 

Thus  George  Eliot  believed  that  we  men  were  to  find  im- 
mortality in  minds  made  nobler  and  better  because  of  our 
struggle  and  yearning  and  moral  victory.  Humanity  was 
to  her  a  great  organism  in  which  the  process  of  growth  and 
development  was  constantly  at  work.  To  add  some  little 
mite  to  the  total  of  this  larger  life,  to  put  the  whole  of 
human  life  forward  by  ever  so  small  an  increment,  was  to 
her  a  more  worthy  aim  than  to  struggle  to  attain  for  one's 
self  a  separate  and  permanent  existence.  Now,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  some  conceptions  of  immortality  have  been 
rather  mean  and  selfish  and  that  In  our  present  age  of  social 
awakening,  when  we  talk  more  of  the  "kingdom"  here  and 
now  than  of  the  "kingdom  to  come,"  this  argument  against 
personal  existence  after  death  has  taken  a  strong  hold  on 
many  minds. 

Yet,  again,  it  has  been  argued  that  we  have  no  particle  of 
evidence  that  there  Is  an  existence  after  death.  We  are  told 
that  we  live  in  a  scientific  age  and  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  accept  only  that  which  we  have  tested  by  experience  and 
for  which  we  have  some  positive  evidence.  But  no  living 
being  has  ever  crossed  over  the  river  of  death.  No  trav- 
eler in  that  land,  if  there  be  such,  has  ever  come  back  to 
tell  us  what  kind  of  land  it  is.    No  Eschol  cluster  from  that 

^George  Eliot's  "Choir  Invisible." 
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far-off  bourn  has  ever  been  brought  to  a  waiting  human- 
ity to  prove  that  there  is  such  a  field  for  conquest.  We  are 
left  without  one  vestige  of  material  proof  that  life  does 
persist  after  the  dissolution  of  this  body,  and  to  many  of 
scientific  turn  of  mind  this  is  sufficient  to  close  their  minds 
against  the  conception  forever. 

Thus,  briefly  stated,  we  have  before  us  the  most  cogent 
arguments  against  the  belief  in  the  persistence  of  personal 
life  after  death.  What  can  be  said  in  reply  to  their  argu- 
ments ? 

If  by  immortality  we  mean  the  preservation  and  the  eter- 
nal existence  of  personal  life  rather  than  simply  an  influence 
w^hich  follows  after  us,  then  our  first  task  is  to  make  clear 
what  we  mean  by  personal  life  or  by  personality.  By  per- 
sonality we  do  not,  of  course,  mean  the  physical  manifesta- 
tion through  which  we  make  ourselves  known  to  others. 
'The  body  is  not  the  person"  has  been  so  often  said  that  it 
is  trite;  but,  in  spite  of  this  reiteration,  some  continue  to 
confuse  the  terms.  "The  soul"  (a  personality),  says  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  "is  that  controlling  and  guiding  principle 
which  is  responsible  for  our  personal  expression  and  for 
the  construction  of  the  body  under  the  restrictions  of  phys- 
ical conditions  and  ancestry.  In  its  higher  development  it 
includes  also  feeling  and  intelligence  and  will  and  is  the 
storehouse  of  mental  experience.  The  body  is  its  instru- 
ment or  organ,  enabling  it  to  receive  and  convey  physical 
impressions  and  to  affect  and  be  affected  by  matter  and 
energy."  And,  again,  speaking  of  the  fact  of  personality 
as  a  permanent  element,  he  says :  "Life  is  not  matter,  nor  is 
it  energy ;  it  is  guiding  and  directing  principle." 

We  are  all  conversant  with  the  fact  that  our  bodies  are 
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changing.  The  particles  that  form  our  bodies  to-day  are 
cast  off  and  displaced  to-morrow.  Even  the  physical  tis- 
sues of  the  heart  and  the  brain  are  constantly  renewed.  So 
the  physiologist  tells  us  that  there  is  no  particle  of  matter 
in  our  whole  physical  make-up  which  was  there  seven  years 
ago.  \\'e  are  new  creatures  with  entirely  new  atoms  of 
material  brought  together  into  a  human  form,  and  yet  we 
are  the  same  persons.  We  are  conscious  of  all  that  has 
gone  on  during  those  seven  years  and  the  previous  seven. 
All  those  impressions  and  memories  are  stored  away  in 
our  lives  (certainly  not  in  our  physical  brain  cells,  which 
are  constantly  changing)  and  are  at  our  disposal  for  the 
future  guidance  of  our  conduct.  Now,  that  strange,  mys- 
terious something  which  binds  our  past  up  with  our  present, 
which  makes  us  capable  of  knowing  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
change,  and  which  gives  to  each  of  us  not  only  the  stored- 
up  experience  of  the  past,  but  enables  us  to  determine  our 
future  because  of  the  lessons  of  the  past — this  central  some- 
thing which  is  our  very  self  of  selves  we  call  personality. 
It  cannot  be  defined,  but  can  only  be  described. 

The  first  element  of  personality  is  self-consciousness — 
that  is,  the  ability  of  the  I  as  a  subject  to  think  about  itself 
as  an  object;  in  other  words,  the  ability  to  distinguish  my- 
self as  a  thinking  person  from  myself  as  a  person  thought 
about.  Out  of  this  process  of  thinking  of  myself  as  subject 
and  object  all  knowledge  grows,  for  the  process  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  is  just  a  process  of  relating  all  other 
things  as  objects  to  myself  as  subject.  The  second  ele- 
ment in  personality  is  self-determination.  As  I  think  of 
objects  and  relate  them  to  myself  as  subject,  I  am  also  able 
to  conceive  of  objects  for  my  pursuit,  whether  these  be  in 
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the  realm  of  material  objects  or  spiritual  ideals.  Hence  I 
am  able  to  determine  what  I  will  pursue  and  how  I  will  pur- 
sue it.  A  third  element  in  personality  is  desire,  or  emotion. 
I  find  within  me  not  only  capacity  to  think  and  to  decide,  but 
ability  to  love.  I  find  that  which  perforce  drives  me  to 
seek  fellowship  with  other  beings.  Now,  these  three  ele- 
ments are  not  separable,  but  are  interrelated  and  interde- 
pendent, as  Dr.  Illingworth  has  well  pointed  out :  "They  are 
three  faculties  or  functions  of  one  individual  and,  though 
logically  separable,  interpenetrate  each  other  and  are  always 
more  or  less  united  in  operation.  I  cannot,  for  instance, 
pursue  a  train  of  thought,  however  abstract,  without  atten- 
tion, which  is  an  act  of  will  and  involves  a  desire  to  attend. 
I  cannot  desire  as  distinct  from  merely  feeling  appetite,  like 
an  animal,  without  thinking  of  what  I  desire  and  being  will- 
ing to  attain  or  abstain  from  it.  I  cannot  will  without  think- 
ing of  an  object  or  purpose  and  desiring  its  realization.'*^ 

Personality  is,  then,  a  conscious  unity  of  intellect,  feeling, 
will,  and  is  as  such  the  directing  or  permanent  element  in 
life.  It  is  a  unit  and  not  an  aggregation  of  elements.  As 
such  can  we  expect  that  its  existence  will  be  permanent? 

First  of  all,  one  should  remark  that  the  burden  of  the 
proof  lies  with  the  opponents  of  immortality.  Even  if  we 
cannot  positively  prove  immortality,  the  presumption  is  in  its 
favor,  and  there  is  not  one  particle  of  proof  to  the  contrary. 
To  be  sure,  we  have  no  direct  evidence  or  testimony  to 
future  life,  neither  is  there  any  direct  evidence  against  it. 
This  is  not  at  all  strange;  for  human  experience  is  very 
limited,  and  there  are  doubtless  immense  regions  of  exist- 

^Illingworth,  "Personality,  Human  and  Divine,"  page  29. 
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ence  of  which  we  have  no  experience  whatever.  Little  by 
Httle  science  is  encroaching  on  the  unknown  region ;  but  no 
scientist  would  be  foolhardy  enough  to  claim  that  all  know- 
able  realms  have  been  discovered,  and  the  fact  that  a  re- 
gion is  yet  unknown  would  not  indicate  that  it  was  non- 
existent. "Until  we  go  where  the  testimony  may  be,"  says 
John  Fisk,  "we  are  not  entitled  to  affirm  that  this  is  absence 
of  testimony."  There  is  not  one  particle  of  scientific  expe- 
rience that  we  do  or  do  not  exist  after  death. 

Having  said  this  much,  what  facts  point  in  the  direction 
of  immortality?  From  a  purely  scientific  standpoint,  we  are 
taught  that  nothing  is  ever  permanently  lost.  The  doctrine 
of  the  conservation  of  energy  is  a  fundamental  thesis  of  all 
science.  The  only  destruction  known  to  us  is  the  breaking 
up  of  combinations,  such  as  the  resolving  of  water  into  its 
constituents  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  or  the  transformation 
from  one  form  of  energy  to  another  as  of  heat  into  light. 
But  nothing  is  lost  in  the  process.  Indeed,  the  physicist 
tells  us  that  heat,  light,  and  electricity  are  not  distinct  and 
separate  forces,  but  modified  forms  of  one  and  the  same 
force,  and  each  may  be  easily  transformed  into  the  other 
without  the  loss  of  one  least  particle  of  energy.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  the  destruction  of  either  matter  or  energy.  If 
it  disappears  from  sight,  It  is  only  transformed  Into  a  less 
manifest  form  and  Is  never  lost.  As  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  well 
says :  "Things  do  not  spring  into  or  out  of  existence."  All 
that  really  exists  is  Immortal  and  can  never  perish,  and  all 
that  Is  elemental  and  uncombined  must  persist  in  permanent 
form.  Each  unit,  whether  It  be  an  atom  or  a  person,  must 
eternally  persist.  The  one  sole  question,  then.  Is  whether 
personality  Is  sufficiently  unified  and  Indivisible  to  persist. 
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But  if  peisonality  is  a  conscious  unity  of  emotion  and  will 
and  thought  power,  it  is  individual,  indivisible,  and  inde- 
structible. Furthermore,  since  the  law  of  evolution  is 
development,  we  may  expect  that  this  entity  which  we  call 
personality  will  continue  to  grow  toward  infinite  worth  rath- 
er than  decrease  in  value  and  possibilities. 

Still  further,  as  we  have  remarked  in  an  earlier  chapter, 
evolution  is  movement  according  to  definite  method.  It  is 
orderly  change;  it  is  progress  toward  some  goal;  it  has 
purpose  in  it.  We  are  not  simply  in  the  wash  of  a  bound- 
less sea  whose  waves  are  controlled  neither  by  gravity  nor 
by  motion.  We  are,  according  to  all  scientific  hypotheses, 
in  an  orderly  world,  where  chaos  does  not  reign,  but  where 
universal  law  is  observed.  Now,  in  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion there  has  come  forth  at  infinite  cost  and  incalculable 
expenditure  of  energy  a  final  product  which  all  will  readily 
acknowledge  is  the  finest  and  truest  expression  of  this  whole 
world  order;  for 

"Life  is  not  an  idle  ore, 
But  iron  dug  from  central  gloom, 

And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears, 

And  dipt  in  baths  of  hissing  tears, 
And  battered  by  the  shocks  of  doom, 

To  shape  and  use." 

By  all  the  laws  of  evolution  this  crowning  product  of  the 
process  must  not  be  crushed,  but  must  continue  to  grow  into 
even  greater  perfection.  What  would  be  the  gain  of  bring- 
ing into  existence  at  such  infinite  pain  a  being  which  was 
simply  destined  to  exist  for  a  short  day  and  then  be  gone? 
If  that  were  all,  then  the  life  would  not  be  worth  the  strug- 
gle.   At  what  infinite  pain,  not  only  of  nature  but  of  human 
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nature,  has  each  human  being  been  brought  forth!  How 
much  of  anxiety,  struggle,  heartache,  love,  and  compassion 
has  gone  in  to  make  each  of  us  what  we  are!  And  this  all 
to  be  snuffed  out  after  threescore  years  and  ten,  a  brief 
moment  in  the  sweep  of  time!  If  that  is  all,  then  we  do 
not  live  in  a  reasonable  world  where  order  reigns  and  prog- 
ress toward  a  goal  obtains ;  there  is  no  real  evolution.  We 
live  in  a  chance  world  where  things  are  not  what  they  seem, 
where  the  richest  possessions  of  the  universe  are  given  less 
consideration  than  the  simplest  atom  of  dead  material.  We 
live,  not  in  a  cosmos,  but  in  a  chaos.  There  is  no  order  and 
no  evolution.  Against  such  a  conclusion  the  heart  rebels 
and  the  mind  recoils.  If  this  is  all,  Browning  pronounces 
the  whole  mock  show  one  "huge  reflex  of  the  devil's  do- 
ings'' : 

If  the  harsh  throes  of  the  prelude  die  not  off  into  the  swell 
Of  that  perfect  piece,  they  sting  me  to  become  a-strain  for. 

If  this  life's  conception  new  life  fail  to  realize, 

Then  all  life  is 

One  huge  reflex  of  the  devil's  doings — God's  work  by  no  subterfuge. 

Evolution,  then,  does  not  displace  immortality;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  we  need  the  fact  of  immortality  to  make  the 
theory  of  evolution  tenable.  To  deny  immortality  upsets 
every  canon  of  thought;  it  overturns  every  hypothesis  of 
science.  Indeed,  it  does  more:  it  says  that  we  live  in  a 
chance  world  where  there  is  no  reasonableness,  and  hence 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  consistent  thinking.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  logical  outcome  of  a  denial  of  immortality. 
If  one  is  to  choose  between  a  belief  in  immortality  which 
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transcends  knowledge  or  a  denial  of  immortality  which 
makes  knowledge  impossible,  then  it  would  seem  a  more 
reasonable  course  to  choose  the  former. 

Nor  does  the  materialistic  argument  based  on  the  close 
connection  between  thought  and  brain  prove  unanswerable. 
Are  we  so  sure,  after  all,  that  thought  Is  completely  de- 
pendent on  brain  ?  After  all,  which  is  likely  the  greater,  the 
atoms  of  matter  which  compose  the  brain  or  the  thoughts 
of  heroism,  love,  and  devotion  that  emanate  from  the  brain? 
D'o  certain  atoms  have  within  their  power  the  creation  of 
all  the  highest  and  noblest  aspirations  of  life?  We  all 
know  this  to  be  absurd.  Whatever  the  relation  between  the 
brain  and  thought  may  be,  of  one  thing  we  are  certain :  that 
thought,  the  highest  expression  of  life,  cannot  be  the  secre- 
tion of  ordinary  particles  of  matter.  Perhaps  we  would  be 
nearer  the  mark  if  we  should  say  that,  as  the  eye  is  the  in- 
strument through  which  the  personality  perceives  light,  so 
the  brain  is  the  instrument  through  which  the  personality 
expresses  its  thought.  "Materialists  sometimes  declare  that 
the  relation  of  conscious  intelligence  to  the  brain  Is  like  that 
of  music  to  the  harp ;  and  when  the  harp  is  broken,  there  can 
be  no  more  music.  An  opposite  view,  long  familiar  to  us, 
Is  that  the  conscious  soul  is  an  emanation  from  the  divine 
Intelligence  that  shapes  and  sustains  the  world,  and  during 
Its  temporary  Imprisonment  In  material  forms  the  brain  Is 
its  instrument  of  expression.  Thus  the  soul  Is  not  the  music, 
but  the  harper."^ 

Thus  the  person  may  still  exist,  even  though  the  brain  has 
long  since  decayed.     Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  pointed  out  the 

^John  Fisk,  "Life  Everlasting,"  page  80. 
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fallacy  in  the  materialists'  argument  in  that  they  assume  that 
the  nonmanifest  is  nonexistent.  When  the  brain  is  gone, 
there  may  be  no  instrument  left  through  which  the  person- 
ality may  make  itself  manifest  to  other  persons,  but  that 
does  not  prove  the  person  nonexistent.  Indeed,  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  and  a  number  of  other  scientists  have  been  making 
extended  investigations  in  telepathy  and  kindred  fields,  and 
with  the  care  of  scientists  they  assure  us  that  in  some  few 
cases  they  have  communicated  with  persons  without  the 
mediation  of  the  ordinary  brain  processes.  No  doubt  this 
field  of  inquiry  is  too  new  to  base  any  conclusive  arguments 
on  its  findings,  but  it  is  at  least  reassuring  to  find  the  leading 
scientists  in  this  field  holding  firmly  to  immortality  after 
they  have  spent  many  years  of  inquiry  into  the  facts. 

Neither  can  those  who  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
race  give  any  sound  basis  for  so  expensive  a  process  as 
evolution.  They  tell  us  that  all  the  gains  of  human  charac- 
ter are  stored  up  in  the  progressive  character  of  the  race 
and  that  really  nothing  Is  lost,  even  though  the  Individual 
passes  from  existence.  But  two  answers  must  be  made  to 
this.  In  the  first  place,  moral  qualities  are  not  transferable. 
No  father  can  bequeath  to  his  son  his  moral  qualities,  and 
no  man  can  hand  over  outright  to  his  fellow  men  all  the 
experiences  of  his  life.  All  that  he  can  do  is  by  his  example 
to  inspire  others  to  strive  for  the  building  of  that  same  char- 
acter which  he  has  and  thus  accelerate  the  progress  of  the 
human  race.  Mr.  Fosdick  has  put  this  most  admirably  when 
he  says:  "All  spiritual  quality  is  simply  personality  In  ac- 
tion ;  and  when  the  personality  perishes,  this  action  ceases  as 
well.  The  human  mind  has  been  able  to  conceive  this  re- 
absorptlon  into  God,  to  whom  in  some  mysterious  way  we 
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with  our  dying  gasp  hand  over  all  our  moral  gains  only 
by  translating  them  into  physical  terms.  The  ocean  can  re- 
absorb and  merge  its  separate  drops,  that  lose  their  identity 
and  give  their  substance  to  the  sea.  So  our  bodies  can 
commingle  with  the  earth  and,  dissolving,  give  their  ele- 
ments to  the  common  stock.  But  the  essence  of  person- 
ality is  self-conscious  separateness.  That  men  on  becoming 
extinct  as  persons  can  hand  over  their  qualities  abstracted 
from  them  to  swell  the  general  sum  of  spirit  in  the  universe 
is  inconceivable.  A  man's  goodness  is  as  inalienably  his 
possession  as  greenness  is  the  possession  of  the  tree;  and 
only  when  the  greenness  can  persist  after  the  tree  is  gone 
can  righteousness,  abstracted  from  the  personality  whose 
function  it  is,  fly  unattached,  to  be  assimilated  by  another." 
Neither  could  the  character  gains  of  life  be  made  perma- 
nent, even  if  they  could  be  taken  up  into  the  human  race; 
for,  since  the  individual  would  be  mortal,  then  ultimately  the 
race  would  likewise  be  mortal,  and  all  the  gains  of  moral 
struggle  and  victory  would  sooner  or  later  be  completely 
lost.  All  moral  qualities  are  social;  and  should  the  human 
race  be  snuffed  out  in  the  far,  dim  distant  years,  all  moral 
qualities  must  of  necessity  perish,  since  they  rise  and  persist 
only  in  social  relations.  Even  George  Eliot,  in  her  poem  on 
social  immortality,  unconsciously  strikes  this  note  when  she 
says: 

All  our  better,  truer  self, 

That  sobbed  religiously  in  yearning  song, 

That  watched  to  ease  the  burden  of  the  world, 

.    .    .     shall  live  till  human  time 

Shall  fold  its  eyelids,  and  the  human  sky 

Be  gathered  like  a  scroll  within  the  tomb, 

Unread  forever. 
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But  human  time  shall  close  its  eyelids;  and  when  that 
time  comes,  of  what  avail  would  it  be  that  the  human  race 
had  absorbed  all  the  goodness  of  all  the  saints  of  the  earth? 
None  whatever,  for  all  gains  would  then  be  lost  in  the  ob- 
livion of  a  burned-out  world. 

Now,  personality  being  what  it  is  and  being  built  out  of 
the  long  struggle  of  ages,  we  are  not  willing  that  its  gains 
should  perish.  Every  race  and  tribe  In  the  long  roll  of 
history  has  clung  to  the  thought  of  a  continuous  life  which 
makes  permanent  all  the  moral  and  spiritual  qualities  which 
each  human  person  builds  into  his  life.  This  is  not  only 
the  hope  and  dream  of  all  the  race,  but  it  is  the  sober  judg- 
ment of  its  greatest  seers.    Thus  Browning  writes  : 

All  we  have  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of  good  shall  exist ; 
Not  Its  semblance,  but  itself;  no  beauty,  nor  good,  nor  power 
Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each  survives  for  the  melodist. 
When  eternity  affirms  the  conception  of  an  hour. 

And  again,  in  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,"  he  says : 

All  that  is,  at  all, 

Lasts  ever,  past  recall; 
Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stand  sure; 

What  entered  Into  thee. 

That  was,  is,  and  shall  be : 
Time's  wheel  turns  back  or  stops ;  potter  and  clay  endure. 

It  is  the  same  yearning  that  inspires  Tennyson  to  write : 

O,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 

Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 

To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  doubt  and  taints  of  blood ; 
That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet; 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete. 
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And  again  he  writes  : 

My  own  dim  life  should  teach  me  this, 

That  life  shall  live  for  evermore, 

Else  earth  is  darkness  at  the  core. 
And  dust  and  ashes  all  that  is. 

Job,  in  that  dark  valley  of  suffering  from  which  he  could 
see  no  exit,  cries  in  the  agony  of  his  soul:  "If  a  man  die, 
shall  he  live  again?"  And  as  he  leaps  to  a  positive  answer, 
with  all  that  It  means  in  permanent  fellowship  with  God, 
he  cries  exultantly,  forgetting  his  suffering:  "Then  all  the 
days  of  my  warfare  will  I  wait,  till  he  come  again." 

Yes,  immortality  has  been  the  hope  and  the  deep  expec- 
tation of  the  world's  greatest  seers,  and  surely  there  can  be 
some  basis  for  our  accepting  it.  Not  to  accept  immortality 
would  be  to  repudiate  God;  for  if  he  is  a  loving  and  gra- 
cious Heavenly  Father,  he  would  not  create  his  children 
just  to  see  them  struggle  into  character  and  then  be  snuffed 
out  of  existence.  To  talk  about  a  Heavenly  Father  and  at 
the  same  time  deny  that  he  gives  the  continual  development 
of  life  would  be  to  use  contrary  terms.  It  would  be  a  cruel 
tyrant  who  created  us  with  this  yearning  for  eternal  growth 
and  fellowship  and  at  the  same  time  condemned  us  to  ob- 
livion.   We  do  not  believe  in  such  a  God  as  this. 

Finally,  we  need  this  hope  of  immortal  life  to  give  value 
and  worth  to  human  struggle.  If  we  are  to  build  character 
simply  that  it  may  be  dissipated,  if  all  our  struggle  must  end 
with  death,  then  it  most  certainly  follows  that  we  will  not 
long  continue  so  desperate  a  fight.  Nor  does  this  cheapen 
our  moral  life.  It  is  not  the  offering  of  a  cheap  prize  to 
the  child  that  wins.  It  is  opening  up  the  possibility  of  real 
character.    However  much  we  may  grow  here,  we  will  have 
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only  started  in  the  long  process  when  our  allotted  time  shall 
end.  If  there  is  no  further  opportunity  for  development, 
surely  it  were  hardly  worth  the  while  to  start.  With  so 
much  to  do  and  so  little  time  in  which  to  do  it,  what  would 
be  the  value  of  the  effort?  But  immortality  puts  all  time  at 
our  disposal;  it  makes  this  life  simply  the  starting  point  of 
our  character-building;  it  gives  not  only  value  and  dignity 
to  moral  struggle,  but  hope  of  final  consummation. 

If  so  much  is  at  stake,  surely  we  must  conclude  that, 
personality  being  the  final  thing  in  the  universe  and  God 
being  what  we  believe  him  to  be,  there  will  surely  be  future 
ages  in  which  this  life  of  ours  may  grow  and  approach  in 
likeness  to  God  himself. 
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"A  man  shall  be  as  a  shelter  from  the  wind,  as  a  covert  from  the 
tempest,  as  streams  of  water  in  a  desert  place,  as  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock  in  a  weary  land."     (Isa.  xxxii.  2.) 

No  one  can  write  on  this  theme  without  being  indebted 
to  the  great  commentator,  G.  A.  Smith.  This  highly  meta- 
physical language  takes  on  a  deep  significance  to  the  traveler 
who  passes  through  the  land  of  Palestine.  This  wonderful 
little  country  is  one  of  great  extremes.  Although  most  of 
it  is  rather  high  and  rocky,  with  the  ever-snowclad  peaks 
of  Hermon  glittering  to  the  north,  one  can  descend  within 
its  confines  to  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  thirteen  hundred  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  heat  is 
like  an  earthly  inferno.  Although  the  plains  of  Sharon  and 
Esdraelon  are  synonymous  the  world  over  with  fertility  and 
productiveness,  most  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  those 
high  and  barren  hills  whose  far-flung  bastions  have  en- 
croached all  too  much  on  the  tiny  spots  of  fertility  beneath. 
Grim  necessity  has  led  the  people  to  cut  every  tree  and  shrub 
from  these  mountain  sides ;  so  that  the  heavy  winter  rains, 
with  nothing  to  stay  their  progress,  go  rushing  down  into 
the  valleys,  sweeping  all  the  surface  soil  before  them  and 
leaving  the  sides  of  the  hills  with  as  gashed  and  wrinkled 
a  face  as  that  of  a  hoary  Lear.  When  the  rainy  season  is 
over,  all  the  water  has  plowed  its  way  to  the  sea,  leaving  the 
land  dry,  parched,  and  thirsty  for  fully  six  months  of  the 
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year.  Over  these  barren  hills  and  down  through  the  deep 
gulches  the  swift  wind  rushes,  with  not  a  tree  to  impede  its 
progress;  and  the  hot  Syrian  sun  beats  down  upon  the 
traveler,  who  constantly  scans  the  horizon  to  see  some 
shade  beneath  which  he  can  rest  and  where  he  can  find  a 
gushing  spring  to  cool  his  parched  lips.  Such  little  oases 
in  the  midst  of  this  dusty  and  heated  barrenness  are  very 
few  and  far  apart;  so  the  traveler  hails  one  with  great 
delight,  such  as  we  of  America  can  scarcely  understand. 

To  the  Jew  the  highest  expression  of  blessedness  was  the 
thought  of  a  shelter  from  the  sweeping  storm  or  a  shade  to 
protect  him  from  the  scorching  sun  or  streams  of  water  in 
the  midst  of  a  thirsty  land.  These  figures  appear  over  and 
over  again  in  the  Bible,  giving  it  many  of  its  striking  figures 
and  much  of  its  poetic  beauty. 

Isaiah  likens  the  society  of  his  day  to  this  wind-swept, 
sun-scorched,  thirsty  land  of  Judah.  Through  the  whole  of 
society  the  hot  wind  of  passion  has  been  blowing  until  it  has 
blasted  all  the  purity  and  sincerity  of  the  whole  people. 
The  hot  sun  of  political  ambition  and  intrigue  has  burned 
deep  into  the  souls  of  men  until  they  are  willing  to  sell  their 
very  honor  in  order  to  secure  immunity  from  the  scourge 
of  war  that  surges  outside  their  city  walls.  Their  religion 
has  become  dry  and  formal,  so  the  whole  moral  nature  of 
the  nation  lies  parched  and  thirsty  and  dying.  It  is  one  of 
the  saddest  pictures  in  all  literature.  It  is  the  picture  of  a 
people  whose  false  politicians  have  sold  their  freedom  first 
to  Assyria,  then  to  Egypt,  the  first  of  whom  would  not  and 
the  second  of  whom  could  not  protect  the  little  nation.  Hot 
passion  and  wild  drunkenness  have  burned  up  all  the  finer 
elements  of  manhood  and  womanhood  in  the  leaders,  leaving 
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them  without  any  sense  of  truth  or  appreciation  of  charac- 
ter. Worst  of  all,  they  have  lost  all  sense  of  the  reality  of 
God.  Formal  worship  has  so  far  consumed  their  lives  that 
they  have  come  to  believe  that  God  is  powerless  to  help 
them  in  the  great  emergencies  of  national  existence. 

It  is  out  of  such  conditions  as  these  that  Isaiah  writes; 
and  the  great  question  uppermost  in  his  mind  is,  how  this 
people  may  be  redeemed.  How  may  they  be  brought  to  see 
the  hatefulness  and  heinousness  of  sin?  How  may  they  be 
led  to  turn  away  from  their  passion  and  drunkenness  and 
selfishness?  How  may  they  be  led  to  know  God  as  a  per- 
sonal Saviour  and  believe  in  him  as  the  protector  and  pre- 
server in  their  crisis  of  national  existence?  It  is  in  reply 
to  these  deep,  searching  questions  that  Isaiah  breaks  out  in 
this  wonderful  passage :  "A  man  shall  be  as  a  shelter  from 
the  wind,  as  a  covert  from  the  tempest,  as  streams  of  water 
in  a  desert  place,  as  the  shade  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land." 

It  is  very  interesting  and  very  significant  that  Isaiah 
goes  at  once  and  directly  to  the  very  heart  and  essence  of 
social  reform  and  says  that  it  is  wrapped  up  in  a  man.  With 
one  splendid  sweep  of  his  majestic  hand  he  brushes  aside 
all  of  those  petty  dabblers  in  social  reform  who  think  that 
society  may  be  regenerated  by  some  pet  theory  of  theirs 
or  some  panacea  which  has  been  wrought  out  into  well- 
turned  phrases.  He  knows  very  well  what  perhaps  many 
of  us  still  need  to  learn :  that  the  greatest  power  for  trans- 
forming character,  both  in  individuals  and  in  society,  is  the 
contagion  of  a  high-souled,  purposeful  man  whose  heart  is 
set  on  the  redemption  of  his  fellow  men.  He  saw  what 
others  often  forget :  that  no  theory  ever  has  any  power  until 
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it  becomes  incarnated  in  a  man  and  dwells  among  us.  It  is 
not  abstract  principles  that  reform  society  and  transform 
individuals.  It  is  concrete  personality.  It  is  the  life  in 
which  these  principles  are  made  concrete. 

For  many  centuries  the  word  has  known  that  war  was  a 
cruel,  bloodthirsty,  iron-hoofed  monster;  that  it  was  without 
mercy  and  without  pity ;  and  that  it  fed  or  destroyed  human 
life  as  the  hawk  feeds  upon  its  prey.  All  this  and  more 
men  have  known  about  war,  but  it  has  been  an  abstract 
knowledge.  But  recently  there  arose  an  artist  who  was  the 
incarnation  of  the  hatred  of  war.  Veretshagen  went  to  the 
battle  fields  of  Russia  and  saw  all  the  ghastliness  and  cruelty 
of  this  heroic  thing  we  call  war.  He  saw  men  writhing  in 
pain;  he  saw  them  in  the  last  agonies  of  death;  he  heard 
their  awful  cries  and  groans  and  even  curses.  Then  he  put 
those  scenes  on  his  canvas.  He  made  his  canvas  speak. 
He  showed  all  the  glory  of  the  army  marching  first  to  splen- 
did music  and  then  set  beside  it  the  night  after  the  battle, 
when  the  flags  were  dropped,  when  the  music  of  the  bands 
was  hushed,  and  in  their  place  were  the  mangled  forms  of 
men  who  almost  cried  to  you  from  the  canvas.  As  men 
have  come  before  these  great  pictures  they  have  said,  as  I 
did  when  I  stood  before  them:  "War  is  hell."  It  is  the 
concrete  that  has  power  with  men.  If  men  are  to  be  re- 
deemed and  lifted  up,  it  will  be  because  they  touch  the  con- 
crete life  of  purity  and  truth. 

A  few  years  after  Isaiah  wrote  these  matchless  words 
Sennacherib,  the  great  Assyrian  king,  swept  down  f rora  the 
north  and  burned  city  after  city  through  the  plains  of  Pales- 
tine, taking  their  kings  and  people  captive,  and  then  swept 
on  to  defeat  the  ancient  empire  of  Egypt.    He  sent  one  of 
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his  generals,  with  Rabshakeh,  the  royal  chamberlain,  to  sack 
and  burn  Jerusalem.  You  remember  the  story,  how  Rab- 
shakeh  reviled  the  Jews  and  laughed  them  to  scorn.  He 
told  them  that  if  he  furnished  them  two  thousand  horses 
they  could  not  put  riders  on  them,  so  reduced  was  the 
garrison.  He  fairly  scorned  the  little  city  and  expected  it 
to  surrender  at  once.  But  Rabshakeh  had  miscalculated. 
He  knew  the  dimensions  of  the  towers  and  walls  of  Jerusa- 
lem; he  knew  its  water  supply;  he  knew  the  smallness  of 
the  garrison;  he  knew  the  timidity  of  the  king,  Hezekiah. 
All  of  these  facts  pointed  to  an  easy  surrender.  But  Rab- 
shakeh did  not  know  the  greatest  source  of  defense  that 
Jerusalem  had;  he  did  not  know  the  one  man  in  the  city 
who  had  statesmanship  and  courage  and  faith.  In  this 
crisis  both  king  and  people  turned  to  Isaiah  for  help,  and 
he  insisted  that  they  should  not  surrender.  He  heartened 
the  king  and  the  people;  and  erelong  the  great  Assyrian 
host  was,  as  history  tells  us,  rolling  back  over  the  Assyrian 
plain,  broken  and  disappointed.  "A  man  shall  be  as  a  shelter 
from  the  wind,  as  a  covert  from  the  tempest,  as  streams  of 
water  in  a  desert  place,  as  the  shade  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land." 

The  greatest  need  of  any  community  or  of  any  group  in 
society  is  for  a  man,  one  who  can  turn  his  back  against  the 
great  tempest  of  sin,  in  the  shadow  of  which  good  but 
weaker  souls  shall  find  shelter  from  the  storm.  Such  men 
as  these  render  inestimable  service  to  their  fellow  men. 

First  of  all,  such  men  set  standards  of  moral  conduct  in 
the  shade  of  which  other  weary  and  struggling  souls  may 
find  rest  and  encouragement. 

A  few  years  ago  Northwestern  University  was  scheduled 
10 
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to  play  the  University  of  Chicago  in  a  great  football  match. 
The  coach  at  Northwestern  was  bending  every  nerve  to 
meet  his  great  antagonist.  He  had  studied  the  Chicago 
team  with  care  and  eager  insight.  He  felt  that  he  could 
checkmate  the  playing  of  all  the  men  on  that  great  team 
save  one.  There  was  one  man  who  was  such  a  tower  of 
strength  and  such  a  master  of  the  game  that  he  practically 
made  victory  sure  for  Chicago.  One  night  during  the  last 
week  of  secret  practice  before  the  game  the  coach  was  out- 
lining his  plans  to  the  team;  and  finally  he  said  to  his  men 
that  there  was  just  one  way  to  win,  and  that  was  to  put  the 
Chicago  star  out  of  the  game.  He  then  proceeded  to  lay 
his  scheme  well  to  this  end.  Most  of  the  men  were  con- 
senting, reluctantly  perhaps,  to  the  plan  when  all  of  a  sud- 
den "Dad"  Elliott,  one  of  the  end  men,  than  whom  there  was 
no  finer  end  on  the  gridiron  that  year,  slowly  arose  and 
with  set  jaw  said :  "Coach,  if  that  is  your  tactics,  you  may 
count  me  out;  you  will  have  to  put  some  man  to  play  In 
my  place."  Another  man  who  had  not  had  courage  to  do 
the  thing  first  arose  and  followed  "Dad's"  example,  and 
soon  the  whole  team  began  to  come  to  its  better  self  and 
absolutely  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  a  dia- 
bolical plot.  All  that  was  needed  was  one  man  who  had 
the  courage  to  turn  his  back  to  the  storm  of  dishonest  ath- 
letics and  absolutely  refuse  to  act.  In  his  shadow  others 
found  shelter  for  their  weaker  but  real  convictions.  "A  man 
shall  be  as  a  shelter  from  the  wind,  as  a  covert  from  the 
tempest,  as  streams  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  shade  of 
a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land." 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a  young  and  timid  lad  who 
entered  the  famous  preparatory  school  of  England,  Rugby, 
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the  school  which  at  that  time  was  presided  over  by  Arnold, 
one  of  England's  greatest  and  most  famous  schoolmasters. 
The  dormitories  in  those  days  were  not  so  luxurious  as  ours 
and  had  no  private  rooms.  All  the  boys  slept  in  large  halls, 
twenty  or  thirty  being  in  a  large  apartment.  Now,  our  timid 
lad,  who  had  come  in  from  the  rural  section,  came  from  a 
Christian  home,  where  he  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
kneel  by  his  bedside  at  night  and  ask  for  his  Heavenly 
Father's  blessing  and  protection  while  he  slept.  But  he 
had  never  before  been  with  a  great  crowd  of  rollicking 
schoolboys  when  he  went  to  bed.  It  was  a  trying  night  for 
our  timid  country  boy  as  in  the  midst  of  this  roaring,  noisy 
group  he  prepared  for  his  night's  rest.  All  the  time  his 
mind  was  busy  as  to  what  he  would  do  about  his  prayer 
season.  He  thought  at  first  he  would  quietly  lie  down  and 
have  his  prayer  in  bed ;  but  then  he  reflected  that  that  would 
be  cowardly,  and  he  hated  nothing  as  he  hated  a  coward. 
It  was  a  hard  struggle,  but  finally  his  better  self  won;  and 
when  he  was  ready  for  the  night,  he  looked  timidly  about 
him  to  see  if  he  were  observed  and  then  dropped  on  his 
knees  by  his  bed.  You  know  the  story  that  followed.  You 
know  how  even  the  roughest  fellow  in  the  room  was  touched, 
and  many  another  fellow  who  had  been  too  much  of  a  cow- 
ard to  lead  the  way  followed  the  example  of  the  timid  boy. 
The  head  master  of  that  school  told  a  friend  of  mine  a  few 
years  ago  that  one  act  of  the  timid  lad  had  stamped  itself  in- 
delibly on  the  character  of  the  school,  making  it  easier  for 
thousands  of  boys  during  these  many  passing  years  to  live 
true  to  their  home  ideals.  That  one  act  of  real  courage  was 
worth  more  to  the  future  of  Rugby  than  a  great  endowment 
or  a  real  equipment.    "And  a  man  shall  be  as  a  hiding  place 
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from  the  wind,  as  a  covert  from  the  tempest,  as  streams  of 
water  in  a  desert  place,  as  the  shade  of  a  great  rock  in 
a  weary  land." 

We  talk  of  heroes  of  the  battle  field,  and  they  are  a  glo- 
rious company;  but  the  real  heroes  of  the  world  are  the 
standard  setters.  For  them  there  are  no  drums  or  bands 
playing  martial  music;  there  is  no  great  cheering  army; 
there  is  no  great  world  of  history  looking  on  to  record  their 
deeds.  It  is  just  the  dead  lift  of  duty;  it  is  just  the  quiet 
applause  of  an  approving  conscience;  it  is  just  the  inner 
consciousness  that  right  is  right  and  must  ultimately  prevail, 
even  though  it  may  be  scorned  by  the  crowd. 

I  have  heard  college  men  talk  of  lack  of  nerve  and  show- 
ing the  yellow  streak  on  the  part  of  football  men  who  did 
not  play  the  game;  but  I  tell  you  frankly  that  during  these 
years  of  travel  among  colleges,  for  every  football  man  whom 
I  have  seen  show  the  yellow  streak  I  have  seen  a  score  of 
other  college  men — ^yea,  a  hundred  to  one — who  showed  the 
yellow  streak  in  the  moral  fight  of  college  life.  I  have  never 
yet  visited  a  college  where  the  majority  of  the  men  who  are 
not  Christians  did  not  really  acknowledge  that  Christianity 
was  true  and  the  great  ideal.  They  even  go  far  enough  to 
say  that  they  expect  to  be  Christians  sometime.  But  just 
now  they  have  not  the  courage.  They  need  some  one  to  act 
as  a  shelter  for  them,  some  one  to  break  for  them  the  tem- 
pest of  temptation,  some  one  who  will  be  "as  the  shade  of 
a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land."  For  every  man  who  has 
high  ideals  I  covet  this  chance  of  being  a  standard  setter 
for  his  community.  If  the  world  is  ever  to  come  to  high 
ideals  of  life,  it  will  be  by  the  road  that  Isaiah  has  laid 
down.     It  will  be  because  some  men  act  as  a  hiding  place 
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from  the  tempest,  because  some  men  bare  their  backs  to  the 
storm  and  become  the  rocks  that  stay  the  drifting  sands  in 
the  desert  of  moral  life.  They  will  be  "as  the  shade  of  a 
great  rock  in  a  weary  land." 

Again,  many  need  to  be  sheltered  from  the  hot  blasts  of 
skepticism  that  blow  like  a  withering  storm  across  the  souls 
of  men.  Most  men  of  our  time  believe,  theoretically  at  least, 
in  a  God,  but  thousands  fail  to  realize  that  our  God  is  an 
efficient  God.  They  fail  to  see  that  righteousness  is  a  real 
force  in  the  universe.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  might  makes 
right,  but  very  difficult  to  act  on  the  statement  that  right 
makes  might.  Does  righteousness  really  count  in  this  work- 
aday world  where  men  are  in  the  struggle  for  existence? 
Does  it  really  pay  to  act  as  though  God  were  not  only  in  his 
heaven,  but  also  in  the  world?  Does  it  really  win  in  the  long 
run  to  be  righteous  rather  than  crafty?  These  are  the  ques- 
tions that  are  daily  pressing  for  solution.  Men  wonder 
whether,  after  all,  God  really  does  anything  in  the  life  of  a 
man  who  gives  himself  up  into  his  keeping.  This  is  the 
most  insidious  skepticism  of  our  day.  Science  and  philoso- 
phy and  anthropology  have  all  united  in  proving  to  us  that 
there  is  a  God;  but  now  the  pressing  question  is.  Do  the 
principles  of  that  God  avail  in  the  transforming  of  Ufe? 
In  reply  to  this  question  one  can  bring  many  arguments  to 
bear ;  but  arguments  are  not  heard  by  the  crowd.  What  is 
there  that  will  help  the  ordinary  man  of  the  street  to  believe 
that  righteousness  is  the  final  force  in  the  world  ?  It  is  just 
what  Isaiah  said ;  it  is  a  man.  In  the  midst  of  the  hot  winds 
of  practical  skepticism  that  blow  across  the  hearts  of  men 
It  Is  a  man  who  must  be  the  hiding  place  from  the  wind 
and  the  covert  from  the  tempest,  a  man  who  becomes  the 
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incarnation  of  righteousness,  that  all  men  shall  see  and  know 
that  righteousness  does  prevail. 

Some  years  ago,  when  W.  W.  Crutchfield  was  Secretary 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  I  went  there  for  a  series  of  addresses.  One  day 
there  came  to  my  room  a  law  student  who  was  reported  to 
be  a  great  skeptic.  He  began  by  saying  that  he  supposed  I 
had  heard  he  was  a  skeptic.  "But,"  said  he,  "I  am  not  now. 
I  have  been  watching  the  life  of  this  man  Crutchfield,  and 
he  has  something  about  him  that  cannot  be  explained  on  any 
ordinary  basis.  God  has  made  some  kind  of  difference  in 
his  life  which  I  cannot  get  away  from."  To  that  student 
at  least  Crutchfield  had  become  the  hiding  place  from  the 
winds  of  doubt. 

At  West  Point  Military  Academy  a  year  or  two  ago  a 
knot  of  students  were  gathered  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
barracks  discussing  the  question  as  to  whether  there  was 
really  anything  In  Christianity.  Some  maintained  that  it 
was  simply  a  good  code  of  ethics;  some  claimed  that  it  was 
merely  an  outgrown  superstition ;  while  some  claimed  that  It 
was  a  real  power  in  life.  One  of  the  men  who  was  claiming 
that  Christianity  was  a  spent  force  thought  to  silence  the 
advocates  of  this  religion  by  propounding  what  he  thought 
would  be  a  question  too  difficult  to  answer.  He  wheeled 
suddenly  on  this  young  advocate  and  said  to  him :  "What  Is 
a  Christian,  anyhow?"  As  quick  as  a  flash  the  other  an- 
swered, "Oscar  Westover,"  and  all  argument  was  at  an  end. 
If  he  had  tried  to  give  a  metaphysical  definition  of  Chris- 
tianity, there  would  have  been  argument  until  midnight; 
but  when  he  gave  the  name  of  that  royal  fellow  student 
whose  standing  in  scholarship,  whose  splendid  athletic  abil- 
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ity,  whose  genuine  moral  principles  no  one  for  a  moment 
could  question,  it  settled  all  argument.  Whatever  the  skep- 
tical student  might  say  about  definitions  of  a  Christian,  here 
was  a  concrete  case  that  was  unanswerable.  To  many  a 
man  in  his  day  at  West  Point  Oscar  Westover  became  the 
hiding  place  from  the  winds  of  doubt,  the  covert  from  the 
tempest  of  unrest,  as  streams  of  water  to  dry  and  thirsty 
souls,  as  the  shadow  of  a  rock  in  a  weary  land.  And  noth- 
ing but  a  real  and  vital  Christian  man  could  have  done  this. 
Perhaps  many  of  you  have  heard  the  story  of  Teddy  Mer- 
cer, that  boy  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  whose  father  was  a  brilliant 
and  wealthy  lawyer.  You  remember  that  Mercer  went 
away  to  college,  and  while  there  he  took  his  first  drink  in 
his  fraternity  house  from  the  hand  of  one  of  his  fraternity 
men.  From  that  hour  on  he  began  going  down.  Finally, 
you  remember,  he  drifted  into  the  Jerry  McAuley  Mission, 
in  New  York,  a  wretched  drunkard.  He  began  the  Chris- 
tian life.  Now,  his  father  was  a  skeptic  who  did  not  believe 
in  God,  who  picked  flaws  in  the  Bible,  who  laughed  at  the 
idea  that  Christianity  really  made  any  difference.  He  heard 
of  his  son's  reform  and  went  to  New  York  to  see  for 
himself.  He  found  the  son  whom  he  had  disowned  and 
driven  from  his  home.  Instead  of  a  drunkard,  he  found 
him  a  sober,  clear-eyed  man  with  the  bloat  all  taken  out  of 
his  face  and  with  an  intense  love  for  men  burning  in  his 
heart.  They  went  together  to  the  McAuley  Mission  that 
night,  where  the  son  had  his  work.  When  they  returned  to 
the  hotel  that  night,  the  old  skeptical  father  kneeled  with  the 
boy  and  asked  him  to  pray  for  him.  When  the  old  father 
was  dying,  two  years  later,  he  sent  word  to  his  son  Ed  that 
it  was  his  transformed  life  which  had  made  him  a  Chris- 
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tian.  Here  was  a  young  man  whose  early  life  had  been 
dissipated,  but  who  in  sincerity  had  turned  to  God,  and 
whose  life  bore  such  undoubted  proof  of  power  for  good 
that  he  became  the  great  rock  in  the  shadow  of  which  his 
skeptical  old  father  found  shelter  from  the  angry  storms  of 
doubt.  No  amount  of  argument  could  have  convinced  him; 
it  would  only  have  driven  him  into  deeper  despair.  It  was 
only  the  life  of  a  transformed  man  that  could  become  for 
him  "the  shade  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land." 

There  is  just  one  thing  that  will  answer  the  practical 
skepticism  of  our  day,  and  that  is  the  transformed  lives  of 
Christian  men.  I  have  often  wondered  if  you  and  I,  who 
claim  to  be  Christians,  have  shown  so  much  of  the  Christian 
spirit  that  men  have  found  our  lives  as  living  waters,  slak- 
ing the  thirst  of  their  dry  and  parched  souls.  There  is  no 
greater  work  for  you  and  me  to  do  than  that  of  showing  to 
the  world  that  Christianity  does  really  make  a  difference. 

Thirdly,  men  need  to  have  strong  lives  about  them  acting 
as  a  shelter  from  the  Insidious  atmosphere  of  life  which 
Is  just  simply  nonreligious  and  nonmoral.  To  live  moral 
lives  we  need  standards,  and  we  need  faith  in  God;  but  we 
need  more:  we  need  an  atmosphere.  The  sociological 
studies  of  our  time  are  bringing  us  more  and  more  to  see 
that  life  Is  not  alone  Individual.  It  is  that,  but  it  Is  also  a 
social  affair.  We  live  by  ourselves  and  to  ourselves  as  in- 
dividuals when  we  withdraw  Into  our  own  meditation;  but 
more  of  our  time  Is  spent  in  the  presence  of  other  lives,  in 
the  atmosphere  about  us.  Now,  It  Is  only  the  stalwart  soul 
that  can  rise  above  the  atmosphere  about  It  and  create  for 
itself  and  for  others  a  new  atmosphere  of  moral  health  and 
power.    Every  man  who  has  strength  of  character  enough 
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to  rise  above  the  monotony  of  life  and  create  a  new  atmos- 
phere will  be  like  "the  shade  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land." 
I  spend  a  goodly  share  of  my  summers  in  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina,  where  one  can  get  health  and  recreation 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  work.  Which  one  of  us  has  not 
gone  out  into  the  height  of  the  mountains  and  felt  the  won- 
derful exhilaration  of  such  surroundings?  Care  and  worry 
seem  to  lift  from  the  soul.  The  old  sordid  things  of  life 
seem  to  drop  away.  Somehow  even  the  tug  of  temptation 
loses  its  power,  and  we  breathe  an  air  of  freedom  and  a 
broader  and  fuller  atmosphere.     Lanier  puts  it:^ 

O,  what  is  abroad  in  the  marsh  and  the  terminal  sea? 
Somehow  my  soul  seems  suddenly  free 
From  the  weighing  of  fate,  and  the  sad  discussion  of  sin, 
By  the  length  and  the  breadth  and  the  sweep  of  the  marshes  of 
Glynn. 

That  is  the  atmosphere  of  place.  But  there  is  a  more  in- 
spiring and  uplifting  atmosphere  than  that;  it  is  the  atmos- 
phere of  person.  Some  souls  create  about  them  a  new 
breath  of  life.  In  their  presence  we  live  larger  lives.  Psy- 
chology and  sociology  unite  in  saying  that  character  is 
caught,  not  taught,  that  we  breathe  it  from  the  very  atmos- 
phere in  which  we  live,  and  that  our  companions  have  much 
to  do  with  our  character.  Every  man  of  us,  therefore,  is 
creating  an  atmosphere  in  which  others  must  live;  and  if 
it  be  the  right  kind  of  atmosphere,  in  it  they  may  find 
health  and  strength.  Herein  again  lies  the  transforming 
power  of  a  real  man.  He  creates  for  all  those  about  him  a 
new  breath  of  life. 

'Lanier,  "The  Marshes  of  Glynn." 
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Browning  puts  this  for  us  in  his  'Tippa  Passes."  This 
simple  factory  girl  starts  out  one  morning  to  enjoy  her  only 
holiday  of  the  year.  As  she  goes  she  sings  out  of  her  soul, 
and  her  words  bring  new  consolation  to  the  hearts  of  men. 
She  passes  the  house  of  Otlima  and  Sebald,  whose  guilty 
love  has  murdered  Otlima's  husband.  Their  bands  are  red 
with  the  blood  of  the  innocent.  But  as  Pippa  passes  sing- 
ing there  is  something  in  the  rich  soulfulness  of  her  song 
that  strikes  terror  and  repentance  to  the  hearts  of  the  mur- 
derers. On  and  on  the  girl  passes,  singing  her  joyous  soul's 
song,  little  dreaming  that  at  the  close  of  the  day  she  has 
changed  the  destiny  of  a  half  dozen  people.  Now,  Brown- 
ing was  a  profound  student  of  human  nature,  and  this  poem 
of  his  is  just  a  poetic  way  of  saying  that  men  create  an  at- 
mosphere about  them  which  either  makes  for  moral  death, 
or  it  makes  for  moral  life.  You  cannot  be  neutral;  that  is 
the  one  thing  you  cannot  be.  Every  man  has  a  spirit  about 
him  which  deeply  affects  his  associates. 

Henry  Drummond  was  one  of  the  greatest  scientists  of 
his  day,  but  he  was  deeply  interested  in  moral  and  spiritual 
life.  All  of  his  spare  time  was  spent  in  speaking  to  students 
all  over  Great  Britain.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  stu- 
dents went  to  him  with  their  intellectual  problems  and  got 
help.  But  clearness  of  intellectual  insight  was  the  smallest 
thing  they  got.  George  Adam  Smith  says  that  they  crept  up 
into  the  life  of  this  man  as  into  a  healing  confessional  and 
came  away  soothed  and  healed  and  quieted.  The  very  at- 
mosphere of  the  man's  life  made  more  difference  to  men 
than  his  brilliant  intellectual  expositions.  His  life  was  "as 
streams  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  shade  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land." 
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When  I  was  in  Shanghai,  China,  I  spent  two  weeks  as  a 
guest  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  Brockman. 
Day  by  day,  as  I  went  in  and  out  in  that  great  city  studying 
the  moral  and  religious  and  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  a  non-Christian  city,  I  came  back  at  night  to  that  beau- 
tiful Christian  home  with  a  new  joy  and  appreciation.  The 
home  is  not  fine,  but  comfortable  and  refined,  and  there  was 
an  atmosphere  about  it  which  made  the  heart  leap  up  with 
gladness.  In  that  home  it  would  be  impossible  for  one  to 
think  meanly  or  act  ignobly.  With  sincerity  and  truth  I 
told  Mrs.  Brockman  when  I  left  that  it  was  worth  a  trip 
half  around  the  world  to  have  a  visit  in  that  beautiful  home. 
It  was  not  pictures  or  books  or  music — all  these  were  there 
— but  it  was  the  spirit  that  lived  in  the  very  atmosphere  of 
the  lives  of  those  who  dwelt  there.  Out  there  in  that  non- 
Christian  land,  where  standards  are  low  and  where  tempta- 
tions are  fierce,  that  home,  with  its  inmates,  is  as  a  hiding 
place  for  hundreds  of  wind-blown  young  men.  It  is  a 
covert  from  the  tempest  of  temptation.  It  Is  as  streams  of 
water  to  many  a  thirsty  soul ;  it  is  "as  the  shade  of  a  great 
rock  in  a  weary  land." 

That  is  what  every  life  should  be  and  by  the  power  of 
Christ  every  life  can  be.  Your  life  may  be  a  shade  for  those 
who  are  pressed  in  life's  hot  battles.  Yes,  if  you  just  have 
the  strength  of  character,  this  is  what  each  of  you  may  be. 

Lastly,  there  is  need  for  men  and  women  to-day  who 
have  the  capacity  and  spirit  of  vicariousness ;  men  and  wom- 
en who  can  suffer  for  others  and  through  that  suffering 
bring  others  to  the  fellowship  of  Christ.  Since  the  world 
began  there  has  been  no  power  In  the  world  so  mighty  for 
character  as  the  voluntary  suffering  of  the  innocent  for  the 
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sin  of  the  guilty.  When  men  have  laid  down  their  lives  in 
order  that  others  might  know  the  truth,  then  mighty  moral 
revolutions  have  come. 

In  1850  Allen  Gardner  and  his  six  brave  companions 
landed  amid  snow  and  ice  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  that  they 
might  preach  the  gospel  to  those  savage  and  cannibalistic 
Indians.  Robbed  and  plundered  by  the  natives,  their  am- 
munition and  arms  washed  away  by  the  flood,  their  fish  nets 
(their  means  of  support)  carried  away  by  ice  floes,  finally 
starving  and  sick,  one  by  one  they  died  in  that  lonely  land. 
During  those  bitter  days  Allen  Gardner  kept  writing  in  his 
diary  his  great  yearning  that  these  poor  Indians  might  come 
to  know  the  gospel  of  God.  "Should  we  languish  and  die 
here?"  he  wrote  two  months  before  he  died.  '^'I  beseech 
thee,  O  Lord,  to  raise  up  others  and  send  forth  laborers  into 
thine  harvest."  On  August  29,  just  two  days  before  his  last 
entry  in  his  diary,  he  wrote :  "If  I  have  a  wish  for  the  good 
of  my  fellow  men,  it  is  that  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  Mission 
might  be  prosecuted  with  vigor."  Then  he  wrote,  "Marvel- 
ous loving-kindness  to  me  a  sinner,"  and  the  story  ended. 
O  no;  it  was  just  begun !  When  that  diary  was  found  and 
carried  back  to  England  and  read  in  the  churches,  it  stirred 
such  a  flame  of  missionary  zeal  as  has  scarcely  been  known 
in  that  country.  Money  was  subscribed,  men  volunteered, 
and,  after  a  long  struggle,  that  nation  was  brought  to  God. 
"I  could  not  have  believed  that  anything  would  make  the 
Fuegians  honest,"  wrote  Charles  Darwin.  "The  success  of 
the  mission  shames  me,  as  I  always  prophesied  its  failure." 
And  Allen  Gardner  and  his  brave  followers  had  by  their 
vicarious  suffering  become  the  great  rocks  under  the  shadow 
of  which  doubting  Christians  had  found  rest  and  peace. 
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But  you  do  not  need  to  die  in  order  to  have  a  vicarious 
life.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  live  and  love  and  lift  than 
it  is  to  die.  But  to  live  a  vicarious  life  means  that  your 
heart  will  respond  gladly  to  the  great  needs  of  humanity. 

It  costs  something  to  know  the  struggles  of  men  and  to 
enter  into  soul  sympathy  for  them.  A  young  girl  graduate 
went  home  one  day  from  her  commencement  with  her  di- 
ploma in  her  beautifully  gloved  hand.  The  commencement 
address  had  been  on  the  social  needs  of  humanity,  and  as  the 
girl  threw  herself  wearily  into  a  chair  she  said  to  her  moth- 
er:  "O,  I  wish  people  would  not  talk  so  much  about  the  suf- 
fering and  needs  of  humanity.  It  makes  one  so  uncomfort- 
able." O  yes ;  it  does.  If  you  really  care,  it  will  break  your 
heart.  But,  thank  God!  in  breaking  your  heart  it  will 
through  you  somehow  save  the  world.  What  the  world 
needs  is  those  who  care  enough  to  suffer  with  it  and  to  ag- 
onize in  prayer  over  it.  If  you  can  show  the  world  that  you 
really  care,  then  you  can  save  the  world.  What  the  world 
waits  for  is  for  you  to  so  far  incarnate  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
your  life  that  you  will  really  care  and  help  the  world  to 
know  that  God  cares. 

It  was  on  a  wild  and  stormy  night  that  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  stepped  into  the  street  and  saw  a  tiny  newsboy  cry- 
ing bitterly.  The  winds  were  scattering  far  and  wide  the 
papers  which  a  larger  boy  had  cruelly  knocked  from  under 
his  arm.  His  hope  of  gain  was  gone;  and,  what  was  more, 
he  felt  the  deep  sting  of  personal  wrong.  Mr.  Beecher  with 
his  big  loving  soul  entered  at  once  into  the  tragedy  of  the 
weeping  boy.  Putting  his  great  manly  hand  on  that  tousled 
head,  he  said  with  the  kindness  of  his  manly  soul :  "What's 
the  matter,  my  little  lad  ?"  And  the  boy,  looking  up  into  his 
kindly  face,  simply  answered :  "Nothing.    YouVe  come." 
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